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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

With the beginning of the present vol- 
ume our readers will have noticed a 
change in the method of numbering the 
The ad- 
vertising pages are numbered consecutively at the top of the page 


Our Index Folio 
Numbers 
reading and advertising pages. 


from cover to cover, while the reading pages bear the folio num- 
So, if 
it is desired to cite the page number of an original article, an 


bers for purposes of indexing at the bottom of the page. 


editorial article or any other article printed in the reading forms, 


it will be necessary to give the index folio number at the bottom 
of the page. 
our readers have already erroneously cited the advertising folio 


We find it necessary to make this clear, as some of 


number where the index folio was intended to be given. 

From the statements made at the hear- 
The Foster Bill ing on the Foster bill to regulate the 
interstate traffic in narcotic drugs, it 
would seem that no one is really satisfied with the Foster bill, 
save possibly Dr. Wright, who drafted it, Mr. Koch and W. S. 
Richardson. All the gentlemen who appeared at the hearings, ex- 
cepting Dr. William Muir, of Brooklyn, started out with the 
assertion that they were in favor of the bill, but every one, in- 
cluding Dr. Wiley, found some fault with the measure. Even 
Mr. Koch, of Philadelphia, who has done great service to the 
state in his work on the suppression of illegal traffice in cocaine, 
mildly suggested at the hearing on December 14 that prepara- 
tions containing a minimum of narcotic drugs might be excepted 
from the operation of the law. At the subsequent hearing on 
January 11 he did not press this point, but seemed quite willing 
to accept the bill as it now stands. A Mr. Towns, who con- 
ducts a private hospital in New York, said that no proportion of 
any narcotics was so minute as to be harmless. Albert Plaut, of 
Lehn & Fink, urged the restriction of the law to opium and co- 
caine and their derivatives and preparations. Dr. Wiley urged 
the expansion of the list of restricted drugs so as to include caf- 
feine, acetanilide and all the drugs used for headache cures, and 
wanted the license $100 for each retailer instead of $1.00. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue proposes a substitute which 
increases the cost of the tax and does away with the bond. It 
will be seen that however admirable may be the object of the 
bill, and all agreed on that, the methods followed in attaining 


that object are open to the severest adverse criticism. 


The reputable retail druggists of the 
United States are 
their desire to protect 


unanimous 1n 


Do Not Punish the 


Innocent the public 


from the illegitimate use of narcotic 
drugs. The fact that a very small minority of the trade abuse 
their privileges in the indiscriminate sale of these drugs offers 
no better reason for the wholesale condemnation of the druggist 
than does the dereliction of a Government drug inspector in 
Philadelphia for a condemnation of Dr. Wiley. There are dis- 
honest men in all cailings, and the laws are made to catch the 
rogue, even though they have to discommode honest men. But 
in drafting laws to catch the rogue pains should be taken to 
avoid infficting unnecessary hardships on the honest men. We 
are confident that by cordial co-operation between the Govern- 
ment officials and the leaders among the retail pharmacists, it 
would be possible to evolve some law which would be practica- 
ble and efficacious without being unduly burdensome in its oper-~ 
ation. 


Index page 33 
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According to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, as cited by 
Donald McKesson, internal 


revenue laws now require bond of 


A Bond an 


Unnecessary Expense no 


anybody except the manufacturer, as it is unnecessary from a 
wholesaler and retailer. Surely the evidence of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue should be sufficient on this head. He 
finds it possible to administer the internal revenue laws without 
insisting on a bond, and that fact is really ample answer to those 
who wish the retail drug trade subjected to the annual tax of 
the bonding companies, which, according to Mr. Plaut, would 


more likely be $15 or $20 a year than $5 or $10. 





If the license feature is adopted it should 


Indiscriminate be restricted to those licensed under 
Licensing local laws te practise medicine and 
pharmacy. Hospitals and scientific in- 


stitutions should not be excepted from the law. It would be an 


easy matter for a man engaged in illegitimate traffic in narcotics 


to establish or obtain control of a private hospital which would 
If the 


object of the law is to enable the local authorities to trace sales 


enable him to carry on his sales without any supervision. 


of narcotic drugs, and we have been assured that it is, this will 
be accomplished by the use of a serial number label in some 
form prescribed by the Revenue Bureau, which would do away 
with the necessity for the use of the stamps of smaller denom- 
ination. In any case, there is no danger from the use of di- 
luted preparations of the drugs, except possibly from the medi- 


cines intended for infants. 





It is almost useless, however, to attempt to point 


out the method by which the bill might be rendered 


Kill It 

at least practicable of enforcement. The measure is 
so full of faults, is open to so many objections from so many 
points of view, would in operation present so many difficulties 
and effect so little good, that by all means the best thing to do 
is to kill it and begin afresh. Henry P. Hynson, appearing for 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, set forth very clearly 
many of the serious objections which might be raised to the 
measure. We believe that it would have been very much better 
had those who appeared at tie hearing come out frankly as has 
the AMERICAN Druccist in opposition to the measure because of 
faults rather than to assert that they favored the measure and 
then point out those faults. As a matter of fact, the attitude 
of the American Druccist in this matter, and that taken by 
the New York State Pharmaceutical Association and the Kings 
County Pharmaceutical Society, seems much more logical, much 
more frank and less disingenuous than that of many of the gen- 
tlemen who appeared ostensibly in favor of the bill, but at the 


same time pointed out most convincingly its faults. 





Roumania is a country deserving of 


Pharmasisters in ‘$P¢cial recognition by the suffragettes 


Roumania in pharmecy, in fact its Minister of the 


Intericr ovght to receive an illuminated 
address from the militant pharmasisters, since he has done so 
much to recognize the rights of women. From the time that 
women were given equal rights as regards pharmaceutical edu- 
cation with the male citizen in countries in which the exercise 


of the profession is restricted by the concession system, it has 


. hee ate : 
been questioned how the governments would deal with an ap- 


Index 
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plication for a concession made by a duly qualified woman phar- 
macist. The Roumanian government has set all doubts at rest, 
as in that country both sexes are to enjoy absolutely equal rights. 
In case, however, of ‘a feminine holder of a concession marrying 
a foreigner she loses, ipso facto, the right of continuing the busi- 
ness. In addition to this restriction it is particularly required 
that the lady concessionnaire shall by no means consider her 
pharmacy in the light of a possible dowry, this is stipulated to 
prevent the property passing into nonprofessional hands; only in 
the case of her marriage with a duly qualified pharmacist may 


the business be considered as joint property. 


The of pharmaceutical 


education in Great Britain is on 


system 


Educational Changes 


in Great Britain the eve of a complete change, and 


it seems probable that in the near 
future a compulsory curriculum will be established in connection 
with the qualifying examination ordinarily termed the minor, 
and that this examination will be divided into two parts, Under 
the existing system the Council of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain, which is the examining authority, has no power 
to compel candidates to undergo a definite course of tuition, and 
the result is that a large proportion of those who present them- 
selves for examination are not properly prepared, and a high 
percentage (something like 65 percent.) in fact are unsuccessful. 
After repeated attempts, the earliest of which was in 1887, to 
secure from Parliament powers to alter the educational system, 
the Pharmaceutical Society succeeded in obtaining such powers 
by insertion of a clause in the poisons and pharmacy act of 
1908. 


viding for the division of the qualifying examination into two 


This clause empowered the society to make bylaws pro- 


parts, and for the institution of a compulsory curriculum, and 
the council is now engaged in making arrangements to put these 


powers into effect. 


As a preliminary step the council has 


Two Classes of submitted a draft scheme to local phar- 


Qualifications maceutical associations and schools and 


colleges of pharmacy for consideration. 
This scheme proposes to divide the minor examination into two 
parts, called intermediate and final. It requires a candidate 
desiring to enter for the intermediate examination to produce 
evidence that, subsequent to passing the preliminary examina- 
tion and being registered as a student, he has attended and has 
performed the work in the class and in the laboratory, in a teach- 
ing institution approved by the council, not less than so lectures 
in botany, 25 hours’ work in practical botany, 100 lectures in 
chemistry, 300 hours’ work in practical chemistry, and 25 lectures 
in physics. A candidate desiring to enter for the final examina- 
tion must have passed the intermediate examination, and produce 
evidence that he has been engaged for three years after registra- 
tion as a student, under the supervision of a registered chemist, 
in the ordinary work of pharmacy, including the translation and 
dispensing of prescriptions; and that he has attended and has 
performed the work in the class and the laboratory, in a teaching 
institution approved by the council, not less than 60 lectures and 
demonstrations in materia medica, 30 lectures in pharmacy, 200 
hours’ work in practical pharmacy, 20 lectures in dispensing and 
prescription Latin, and 100 hours’ work in practical dispensing. 
It is not proposed to raise the standard of the examination. The 


society itself conducts an official school of pharmacy at Blooms- 


page 34. 
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bury ‘square, London, and the question which is exercising the 
minds of the principals of the various independent schools and 
colleges is whether the independent institutions will be approved 
by the council; but the fact that the scheme has been submitted 
to them for consideration lends color to the belief that the 
council is desirous of approving of all such colleges where there 
is satisfactory evidence that proper instruction can be given. 
These unofficial schools have done excellent work in the past 
and it would be regrettable if they ceased to exist. 





It is not in New York State 
Raising the Standard @lone that protests are heard 
Too High against raising unduly the stand- 
ard of pharmaceutical education. 
The subject is attracting attention in England, and circulars have 
been distributed by committees protesting that “the present sylla- 
bus more than covered the necessary requirements of the present 
day pharmacists.” The objections raised to the syllabus estab- 
lished by the New York State Board of Pharmacy find a power- 
ful echo among English pharmacists, who contend there is no 
need for a higher standard than formerly prevailed. As is urged 
in New York, our English confréres say, Let pharmacists who 
are desirous of following higher scientific work pursue their 
studies to that end; the average pharmacist is seldom or never 
called upon to perform scientific work in actual business, and the 
higher requirements only serve to prevent many promising 
youths from taking up the study of pharmacy, the emoluments 
being deemed insufficient for the expense involved in preliminary 
study and the succeeding course at a college of pharmacy. 


. 





It would be, of course, somewhat far 
Pharmacy fetched to say that in the progress of 
Past and Present _ the ages we have reached in an ascend- 
ing spiral a point analogous in condi- 
tions with those that prevailed in pharmacy in Rome in the time 
of the Cesars. It is a coincidence worthy of note, however, that 
the pharmacists of those days were called pigmentarii, that is, 
dealers in colors, and some of the writers of that period speak 
of aloes as a pigment. From dyestuffs of that character to the 
synthetic compounds of the modern chemist is a far cry indeed, 
and the circumstance would be scarcely worthy of mention if 
there were not other coincidences of resemblance between the 
art of the apothecary as practised in ancient days with that of 
the modern pharmacist. In many instances that might be cited 
does the pharmacy of the past find reflection in the present, and 
this is brought out with a wealth of illustration and in fasci- 
nating style by the accomplished historian of medicine who lec- 
tured the other day before the New York branch of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, and whose paper is printed in 
full on another page. 


The success achieved by the 

Aniline Dyes and the German school of experi- 
Extermination of Disease mental therapeutics in the 
application of derivatives of 

coal tar to the extermination of certain diseases has served to 
focus attention anew on the role of the dyestuffs in medicine. It is 


a new science which Professor Ehrlich has founded in combin- 


wn 


ing the methods of the physiological chemist with the dye chem- 
ist, but it would be a mistake to suppose that the chemothera- 
peutical results achieved by him were a sudden stroke of genius, 
for they followed as a natural consequence on the thirty years’ 
work which he had spent in efforts to determine the affinity of 
coal tar colors for parasites in the blood. He demonstrated that 
different bacteria behaved differently towards different colors, 
some absorbing one and some the other. By means of the ani- 
line dyes the parasites of malaria, sleeping sickness, and syphilis 
were recognized, and by an extension of the work begun in this 
way a means of killing the disease germs without any poisonous 
action upon the patient was elaborated, the culmination of his 
long series of experiments being 606 or salvarsan. 


THE NEW GERMAN PHARMACOPOEIA. 
Il. 
HE interesting and important work recently contributed by 
an American investigator (AMERICAN Drucoist, December 
12, I9I0, page 339) on the determination of melting points serves 
to point a comparison with the physical constants in the new 
edition of the German Pharmacopceia and the methods of ascer- 
taining them. As previously noted in reviewing this work, a chap- 
ter is devoted to a description of the methods to be adopted in 
applying a certain number of tests, first among which figures the 
determination of the melting point. 


ITH the exception of fats and fatty substances, the melt- 
ing point of which is determined in a slightly different 
manner, the following procedure is followed: The substance is 
finely powdered and left in an exsiccator over sulphuric acid for 
at least twenty-four hours, unless stated conditions are specified 
in certain cases. A thin walled glass tube, closed at one end 
and having a diameter not exceeding 1 Mm., is charged with the 
substance to a height of 2 to 3 Mm. The tube is attached to 
a thermometer in such a way as to put the column of substance 
on a level with the mercury bulb. The thermometer with the 
tube attached is then introduced into a test tube of 30 Cm. length 
and 1.5 Cm. diameter, in which there is sulphuric acid to a height 
of 5 Cm.; the upper, open end of the tube must be about the 
level of the acid. This test tube is introduced into a flask with a 
neck 3 Cm. in diameter, and a bulb with a capacity of 80 to 100 
Cc. After introducing the test tube with the thermometer, etc., 
it is filled with sulphuric acid so that the acid occupies about 
two-thirds of the neck of the flask. The acid is then heated 
over a free flame. When the temperature of the acid is about 
10° C. (50° F.) below the melting point of the substance to be 
tested, the heating should proceed so slowly that an increase of 
1° C. should require about half a minute. The temperature at 
which the opaque substance becomes transparent and forms drops 
is to be regarded as the melting point. 


| N the case of fats and similar bodies, a slightly different pro- 

cedure is directed to be taken. In the first place, the fat is 
melted and a U shaped, thin walled glass tube of 0.5 to 1 Mm. 
diameter is filled with the melted fat to an equal height in both 
branches. The tube is now placed on ice for two hours, or kept 
at a temperature of 10° C. (50° F.) for twenty-four hours, to 
completely solidify the fat. The tube is then attached to a ther- 
mometer in such a manner that the column of fat is on a level 


Index page 35. 
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with the mercury bulb. The thermometer with the tube attached 
is then introduced into a test tube with a diameter of 3 Cm., con- 
taining, to just below the orifices of the tube, a mixture of equal 
parts of glycerin and water. The mixture is heated slowly, and 
when the column of fat becomes transparent and is perfectly 
clear, the melting point has been reached. 


HE boiling point is determined in two slightly different 

ways, according to the object in view. If the identity of 
the substance is to be ascertained, a thin walled glass tube, closed 
at one end, having a diameter of 3 Mm., is charged with one or 
two drops of the product to be tested, and to prevent retardation 
of the boiling point, an open capillary tube is introduced, of 
which, at a distance of 2 Mm. from the end dipped in the fluid, 
The tube is attached to a 
thermometer and the further procedure is identical with that de- 
When an 


uninterrupted column of bubbles begins to rise, the boiling point 


the capillary has been melted up. 
scribed under the determination of the melting point. 
has been reached. 


3 


tilled from a flask with a capacity of 75 to 80 Cc., the mercury 


the degree of purity of a body is to be tested by the deter- 
mination of the boiling point, at least 50 Cc. should be dis- 


bulb of the thermometer being placed 1 Cm. below the exit tube. 
The flask is heated in an air bath, after placing in the liquid a 
few pieces of porcelain to prevent retardation of the boiling 
point. 


HE following is a comparison of some melting and boiling 
points: 


German. i. S.A: 
Degree. Degree. 


36 to 46 38 to 40 
74077 72 (077 
12 to 12.5 12.5 to 13 
110 to 112 113 
175 to 179 175 
Cocaine hydrochloride 183 189.9 
PN oe hos eee toss. ahs tesuene 234 to 235 236.8 
Menthol 44 43 
Paraldehyde 123 to 125 I2I to 125 
Petrolatum 35 to 40 45 to 48 
about 200 195.9 


It will be seen that in some instances there is a remarkable 


Acetic ether 
Ethyl chloride 
Antipyrine 
‘Camphor 


conformity in the data of both pharmacopeeias. 


HE introduction of a new edition of the pharmacopceia in 
Germany is usually coupled with fresh calls on the phar- 
macist’s pocket in the way of purchasing new apparatus or 
making alterations of some kind. The new edition has been 
declared official from the ist of January of the present year, 
but in the decrees now being issued by the various states, the 
pharmacist is permitted to use up his stock of preparations com- 
plying with the requirements of the former edition until Decem- 
ber 31, 1911. As some changes in the nomenclature have been 
made, the necessary alterations on the labels of the stock bottles 
must be effected before the end of 1913. The use of sieves made 
of copper, bronze or brass wire is forbidden; existing sieves of 
this description may, however, be used up to the end of 1915. 
Additions to his stock of apparatus consist in the purchase of a 
normal drop tube corresponding to the requirements established 
at the Brussels conference, which must be obtained at once. 


~ 
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Further, an analytical balance must form part of his arma- 
mentarium. This, when bearing a weight of 100 Gm., should 
still distinctly permit the recognition of a weight of 0.001 Gm. 
Up to the present the pharmacist had to be provided with a 
microscope of 300 enlargement power; now it is required to be 
of 350 linear enlargement power and to be provided with an 
The balance and the microscope must be 


procured by the end of the current year. 


ocular micrometer. 


= ee new medicine tariff, according to which all charges for 
prescription work have to be made, has again proved a 
disappointment. The eagerly expected general increase in the 
charges, following the upward tendency of expenses, has not 
been made, and the alterations in the prices for drugs merely 
reflect the actual position of the market. The new Pharmaco- 
peeia has had a curious effect in causing a slump in the prices 
of a number of official ointments. This is due to the fact that 
several ointments which were formerly prepared with paraffin 
ointment are now made with petrolatum. Paraffin ointment was 
a galenical preparation in itself; there was, therefore, a special 
charge for making it alone, in addition to the charge for making 
Now, however, 


another galenical—i. e.: the compound ointment. 
the ointment is prepared directly with the base, hence the omis- 


sion of the preparation of the base as a distinct galenical. 


PHARMACISTS SHOULD RETAIN ORIGINAL PRE- 
SCRIPTIONS. 


fighting the battle over again in England, and for the physician 


AS there ever a subject of such perennial interest as the 

question of the ownership of the prescription? They are 
it is represented that the prescription is analogous to a check— 
an order on a bank calling for the payment of a sum of money 
to the bearer of the check out of funds previously deposited 
by the writer of the check. The analogy is of course a false 
one, as was pointed out by one of the participants in the dis- 
cussion, who showed that a prescription was a formula given by 
a phy~-ician to his patient, who could have it compounded by any 
competent person he chose to employ. In contrast with a bank- 
er the dispensing pharmacist is an independent contractor who 
deals only with the holder of the prescription, a banking con- 
cern being merely the agent of the maker of the check. 


TRUER analogue is a railroad or theatre ticket, which 

has no value in itself except for the fact that for a given 
occasion only it entitles the purchaser to a journey in the train 
or a seat at the play; and once used it is taken up and can- 
celled. 


his fee, it is not the actual prescription any more than it is the 


When the physician issues a prescription and receives 
actual railroad ticket that is paid for. The prescription is merely 
a ticket whose mission is fulfilled when the medicine ordered has 
been compounded, and it should then be taken up. It is retained 
by the pharmacist as evidence for his own protection in case of 
error. It is generally conceded by the legal profession, and by 
the medical profession as well, that the right of retention of the 
prescription belongs to the pharmacist. In some states, indeed, 
this right is recognized to the extent that it forms part of the 
legal statutes. 


Index page 36. 
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ANCIENT PROBLEMS IN MODERN PHARMACY.’ 








Relations of Physicians and Pharmacists in the Middle Ages—Drug Adulteration in the Roman 
Empire—The Future Field for Pharmacists. 
BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D . 


Dean and Professor of the History of Medicine and of Nervous Diseases at Fordham University School of Medi- 
cine, New York. 








E are prone to think that the problem of the druggist, and 
of his relations to the physician and to the public, are com- 
paratively new. Never before, we think, were there so many drugs 
that required such large provision for their storage in readiness 
for sale. The evils of substitution and of the proprietary medi- 
cine and of nostrums of various kinds, and the danger from poi- 
sons, are problems of our day alone, so it seems to use. It is only 
with the complexity of the relations of physician and pharmacist 
that has developed in modern times that we would think 
there was necessity for regulation by strict laws of these relations. 
The apothecary as a store keeper—some one has called him a de- 
partment store keeper—would seem to be a new idea consequent 
upon the evolution of the large city and the development of busi- 
ness combination. I think, however, that I can show you that 
not a single one of these problems is new; that some of them 
are very old, and that they have come up at many times in the 
history of medicine in so exactly the form in which they are be- 
fore us at the present time as to be amusing by their anticipa- 
tion of present problems. 


Nothing New Under the Sun. 


We are inclined to think that there surely must never have 
been a time when there were so many drugs prescribed as now. 
This idea seems very natural, since it would seem that drugs 
have been gradually accumulating, that we have all those of past 
generations as well as our own: The idea emphasized by the 
poet that we are “the heirs of all the ages in the foremost files 
of time” has given us a good deal of self complacency in recent 
years, but we must not forget that there are cycles of interest 
and of lack of interest in various subjects, and that over and 
over again supposed discoveries in medicine have been made and 
forgotten, and that not infrequently real discoveries have been 
made and used with great success for a time and then lost sight 
of. This is true in many other things besides medicine. There 
seems good reason to think that the Suez Canal; that is, the water 
way connecting the Red Sea with the Mediterranean Sea, was 
open in antiquity and allowed to fill in with sand during the early 
part of the Christian era. America was probably visited a num- 
ber of times before Columbus landed on the island of San Sal- 
vador. Even the palaces of the Caesars at Rome were lost, hid- 
den beneath a pile of rubbish that accumulated above them until 
their very existence was quite forgotten. Indeed, the most inter- 
esting feature of human history is that men may do things great- 
ly and then forget about them. 

As for the Pharmacopeeia, the first medical documents that 
we have show us a wonderful development of pharmacy and 
pharmacists. In the Papyrus Ebers, written not later than 
about 1700 B. C., we have some accounts of the medicine of the 
Egyptians from four to five thousard years ago. (For a page 
from the Papyrus Ebers, see index page 41.) They had alto- 
gether some 700 drugs which they thought were useful. At least 
they kept a record of them, and physicians were supposed to 
know something about them. I suppose that most of them were 
as little used as most of our hundreds of drugs are today. The 
druggist of the time, however, had to keep them, and it seems 
probable that at least in the temple pharmacies of those old days 
practically any of them might be obtained. It is indeed surpris- 


An address delivered before the New York Branch of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association on January 9, rgrt. 


ing to see the extent to which drug giving had developed in that 
olden time. Dr. Carl von Klein, in reviewing the Papyrus Ebers 
some five years ago, enumerated the classes of drugs that were 
used in Egypt nearly two thousand years ago. You are familiar 
with them all and I hesitate to read them. They include all of 
our nice long Greek names for classes of remedies, so I shall ven- 
ture to read most of them because of the startling fact that they 
should have anticipated so much of our modern pharmaceutical 
therapeutics. 

In this papyrus are mentioned over seven hundred different 
substances from the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms 
which act as stimulants, sedatives, motor excitants, motor de- 
pressants, narcotics, hypnotics, analgesics, anodynes, antispas- 
modics, mydriatics, myotics, expectorants, tonics, dentifrices, 
sialogogues, antisialics, refrigerants, emetics, antiemetics, carmi- 
natives, cathartics, purgatives, astringents, cholagogues, anthel- 
mintics, restoratives, hematics, alteratives, antipyretics, antiphlo- 
gistics, antiperiodics, diuretics, diluents, diaphoretics, sudorifics, 
anhydrotics, emmenagogues, oxytocics, echolics, galactagogues, 
irritants, escharotics, caustics, styptics, hzmostatics, emollients, 
demulcents, protectives, antizymotics, disinfectants, deodorants, 
parasiticides, antidotes, and antagonists. 

Scarcely less interesting than the variety of remedies were 
their methods of administration, 

Medicines are directed to be administered internally in the 
form of decoctions, infusions, injections, pills, tablets, troches, 
capsules, powders, potions, and inhalations; and externally, as 
lotions, ointments, plasters, etc. They are to be eaten, drunk, 
masticated or swallowed, to be taken often once only—often for 
many days—and the time is occasionally designated—to be taken 
mornings, evenings, or at bedtime. Formulas to disguise bad 
tasting medicaments are also given. We have no advantage over 
the early Egyptians even in elegant prescribing. 

You wili not be surprised after learning that thés particular 
phase of our very modern pharmacy had presented itself in the 
oldest times we know anything ef to find that other problems 
hefore the apothecary of modern time are not nearly so new as 
we might be apt to think it, but simply represent a cycle of ac- 
tivities that have been noted many times before in the history of 
medicine. For instance, Friedlander, in the first volume of his 
“Roman Life and Manners Under the Early Empire” (English 
translation of the seventh enlarged and revised edition), describes 
the conditions that existed at Rome and the complaints that were 
made of these conditions, the efforts of physicians to prevent 
substitution, the evil of proprietary medicines, the neglect to fill 
prescriptions properly and all the other evils that we are so 
likely to think of as distinctly modern. Lest you might possi- 
bly think that I am coloring the situation at Rome so as to make 
what I have to say more effective I shall quote directly from 
Friedlander : 

In antiquity dealers in salves, drugs and groceries also sold 
medicines: the aromatarri were a guild at Rome; there were, 
besides, travelling hucksters and swindlers. From such shops, 
Pliny the Elder complains, doctors often bought the remedies, 
instead of exercising their proper profession of making them. 
The ingredients they scarcely knew, and should they desire to 
make up written prescriptions would be cheated by the sales- 
men. Many doctors bought plasters and drugs ready made. 
Galen also groans at the frauds of these “cursed dealers,” and 


says they, too, were innocent victims of the collectors of herbs, 
who brought saps and flowers and fruits and sprouts into the 
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towns. But the ingenious imitations of these men would de- 
ceive the greatest experts. Galen, in his younger days, had 
been a pupil under a man who forged balsam, Lemnian earth, 
white flowers of zinc and other rare drugs to perfection, and 
earned largely thereby; Galen, however, would not have his 
methods known, and fail into the hands of the unconscientious ; 
he rather hoped to incite the young, by his writings, to inves- 
tigate and discover the working of the healing plants for them- 
selves. Any one who could have the command of all medica- 
ments, must understand what are the useful parts of plants, 
animals, minerals and metals, and be able to distinguish genu- 
ine examples and forgeries. 

But these important articles were seldom genuine, if merely 
imported: for security’s sake they should be specially got from 
the proper regions through reliable friends, and, if possible, a 
life long supply. Galen made several journeys for this purpose, 
and annually received regular dispatches of such stuffs from 
many provinces, partly through friends, partly through the pro- 
vincia! governors, from Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Macedonia, Gaul, Spain and Mauretania. He once went 
to Lemnos to get Lemnian earth, and to Cyprus for her metals. 
In Cyprus his friendship with the imperial procurator of the 
mines at Soli enabled him to secure copper vitriol, copper vitriol 
water, cadmia, vitriolic ore, and white flowers of zinc, in quanti- 
ties sufficient, not only for ‘life long practice, but for distribution. 
Litharge he discovered between Cyzicus and Pergamus. He 
could not discover the river Gagates in Lycia (whence came the 
jet), though he coasted all along Lycia. From the Dead Sea he 
fetched asphalt and certain porous black inflammable stones: he 
went to Palestine mainly to get balsam, which grew in an im- 
perial demesne at Engaddi in Judea, and was only sold by the fisc 
(the imperial treasury department). On his return he had the 
luck of meeting a train of camels bearing Indian aloe and lycium 
to Phoenicia, and of obtaining the latter pure, the impure ma- 
terial being unknown there. Many drugs had to be preserved 
in oil. But dealers sold not only the oil required, but swine-fat 
mixed with common oil, a very plausible composition; and the 
commercial pure o1! was ‘usually not old and had not the requisite 
qualities. Galen got oil from his father who had kept it stored, 
and was ever renewing his supplies, which were thus perpetual, 
even should he live to be a centenarian. 


Pharmacy in the Middle Ages. 


We are very likely to think that once the Roman era of 
medicine, mainly influenced by Greek physicians, ended, there 
was nothing in pharmaceutics worth While talking about until 
comparatively recent times. It is only in the last few years that 
we have come to know more about the status of the medical 
profession and the standards of medical education during the 
Middle Ages. Every detail that we have learned has been a new 
source of surprise. Already in the twelfth century there was a 
law requiring a preliminary education for the study of medicine 
and four years’ study of medicine itself before a physician was 
allowed to practise. About the middle of the thirteenth century 
there came a great development of this law requiring three years 
of study in the undergraduate department of the university and 
then four years of medical study in the university itself and a 
year of practice with a physician before a man was allowed to 
practise for himself. If he wished to devote himself to surgery, 
an extra year of the study of anatomy was required. The 
standard set is almost astounding. We are only just climbing 
up to that standard. During the nineteenth century we, here in 
America at least, were so far below it that it is scarcely worth 
while making the comparison. 


The Food and Drugs Act of the Thirteenth Century. 


This law for the regulation of the licensing of physicians 
and for maintaining the standards of medical education was de- 
creed by the Emperor Frederick II. While he was about it he 
made it refer also to the relations of physicians and druggists 
end to the maintenance of high standards in the preparation of 
drugs and the securing of pure and efficacious pharmaceutical 
materials. That portion of the law I shall read to you because 
it represents what is probably the first attempt at the legal regu- 
lation of the practice of pharmacy that we have. You will note 
that it forbids the physician to lend any money to the druggist, 
but also what may interest you more, prohibits his borrowing 
any money from the druggist, or owning an apothecary shop 
himself or an interest in one. Evidently there had been many 


ways of getting round the independence of relation between doc- 
tor and druggist which the public sentiment of that time seemed 
to think was necessary. Hence the phrasing of the clauses of 
the law on this subject. The confiscation of all his movable 
goods was a punishment that made this pure drug law likely to 
be kept. Probably the most striking feature of it, however, is 
the fact that the government inspector who allowed impure 
drugs to pass was considered worthy of death. The public had 
evidently had some experience of the officials’ graft in matters of 
life and death in Italy even at the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The law, which was decreed in 1231 A. D., reads as fol- 
lows: 

In every province of our kingdom which is under our legal 
authority, we decree that two prudent and trustworthy men whose 
names must be sent to our court, shall be appointed and bound 
by formal oath, under whose inspection electuaries and syrups 
and other medicines be prepared according to law and be sold 
only after such inspection. In Salerno in particular we decree 
that this inspectorship shall be limited to those who have taken 
their degree as masters in physic. : 

Every physician given a license to practise must take an oath 
that he shall faithfully fulfill all the requirements of the law, and 
in addition that whenever it comes to his knowledge that any 
apothecary has for sale drugs that are of less than normal 
strength, that he shall report him to the court, and besides that 
he shall give his advice to the poor without asking for any com- 
pensation. A physician shall visit his patient at least twice a day 
and at the wish of his patient once also at night, and shall charge 
him, in case the visit does not require him to go out of the vil- 
lage or beyond the walls of the city, not more than one-half 
tarrene in gold for cach day’s service." From a patient whom 
he visits outside of the village or the wall of the town, he has a 
right to demand for a day’s service not more than three tarrenes, 
to which may be added, however, his expenses, provided that he 
does not demand more than four tarrenes altogether. 

He (the regularly licensed physician) must not enter into 
any business relations with the apothecary nor must he take any 
of them under his protection nor incur any money obligations 
in their regard.” Nor must any licensed physician keep an apoth- 
ecary’s shop himself. Apothecaries must conduct their business 
with a certificate from a physician according to the regulations 
and on their own credit and responsibility, and they shall not be 
permitted to sell their preducts without having taken an oath that 
all their drugs have been prepared in the prescribed form, with- 
out any fraud. The apothecary may derive the following profits 
from his sales: Such extracts and simples as he need not keep 
in stock for more than a year, before they may be employed, may 
be charged for at the rate of three tarrenes an ounce.* Other 
medicines, however, which in consequence of the special condi- 
tions required for their preparation or for any other reason, the 
apothecary has to have in stock for more than a year, he may 
charge for at the rate of six tarrenes an ounce. Stations for the 
preparation of medicines may not be located anywhere but only 
in certain communities in the kingdom as we prescribe below. 

We decree also that the growers of plants meant for medical 
purposes shall be bound by a solemn oath that they shall prepare 
their medicines conscientiously according to the rules of their art, 
and so far as it is humanly possible that they shall prepare them 
in the presence of the inspectors. Violations of this law shall 
be punished by the confiscation of their movable goods. If the 
inspectors, however, to whose fidelity to duty the keeping of the 
regulations is committed, should allow any fraud in the matters 
that are entrusted to them, they shall be condemned to punish- 
ment by death.‘ 

The place which apothecaries occupied at this time in pub- 


lic estimation will probably be best appreciated from the fact 
that according to tradition Dante, the great Italian poet of 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, was a member of the 
guild of the apothecaries. In this guild were included the mer- 
chants whose trade required special skill, making it almost a 
profession, and also certain of the professional men, as physicians, 
architects and the like. Dante was himself an architect. As 
has been suggested, this guild of the apothecaries was a sort of 


1A tarrenus or tarrene in gold was equal to about thirty cents of our 
money. Money at that time had from ten to fifteen times the purchasing 
power that it has at the present time. An ordinary workman at this time 
in England received about four pence a day, which was just the price of a 
pair of shoes, while a fat goose could be bought for two and a half pence, 
a sheep for one shilling two pence, a fat hog for three shillings, and a 
stall-fed ox for 16 shillings (Act of Edward III. fixing prices). 

*Apparently many different ways of getting round this regulation had 
already been invented, and the idea of these expressions seems to be to 
make it very clear in the law that any such business relationship, no mat- 
ter what the excuse or the method of it, is forbidden. 

*Three and sixpence an ounce seems very dear, but this is the maxi- 


um. 
‘The first pure drug law. 
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university club in which most of the better class of citizens at 
Florence were joined. 
Origin of the Word Apothecary. 

The original definition of the word apothecary, from the Greek 
axv0y4xm, Means a storekeeper, that is, a man who sets things 
away until such time as people may need them. As a rule, only 
imported products require thus to be stored and the original 
storekeepers were sellers of wine. As a consequence the word 
for wine shop in many languages is derived from the same root 
as apothecary. The Spanish “bodega,” the d being pronounced 
dh, is a typical example of this. The Italian “bottega” and the 
French “boutique” are reminders of the same derivation. The 
apothecary came, however, to sell not only foreign wines but 
perfumes and dyes, and jewels and eastern products generally, 
including the drugs from the East. The modern evolution that 
has made the apothecary once more a storekeeper is not new 
then, but an atavistic reversion. 


The Three Balls of the Pawnbroker Origtnally Three Pills. 

The Medici, who were so important during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, seemed to have derived their name from 
their connection with medicine. Their coat of arms is six red 
balls on a field of gold, and this is sometimes said to have been 
derived from their pill making. They dealt in perfumes and 
spices and aromatic substances and drugs and balsams, as well 
as jewelry and fine stuffs of various kinds from the East, and as 
they needed to transfer large credits in the course of their busi- 
ness without actually sending cash, which was an extremely dan- 
gerous way, they were gradually drawn into banking. By bank- 
ing at first was meant the issuance of bills of exchange rather 
than the deposit and lending functions of a bank. After a time 
they came to lend money also, and became the great money lend- 
ers of the time. Our present sign for pawnbrokers, the three 
balls, is said to be derived from the coat of arms of the Medici. 
Evidently there was more money in banking than in drug selling 
and the Medici got out of the apothecary business. It is rather 
interesting to realize, however, that when the family first came 
to rule at Florence the head of the family held no office, though 
he was almost the absolute ruler of the Florentine republic. In 
order to be sure that the popular voice should always be felt in 
the government they had an election every sixty days. In spite 
of these elections the Medici maintained their influence over the 
city and were what we would call the “bosses” of Florence. What 
fine grafting there must have been with elections every sixty 
days! Occasionally there was some glorious muck raking. 
Whenever this stirred up the people, however, there were likely 
to be assassinations. They did not take these revelations so 
calmly as do our American people. I may add, however, that the 
Medici got out of the apothecary business completely before they 
got into bossing, rotten politics and the rest. 


Regulating the Sale of Poisons. 

One of the interesting features of medieval drugdom, espe- 
cially at the end of the Middle Ages and what is known as the 
Renaissance, was the selling of poisons. Then came up a great 
fear of poisoning and the strictest kind of laws were made with 
regard to it. Druggists were forbidden to sell poisons except 
with very definite precautions. You will doubtless remember the 
passage in “Romeo and Juliet” in which Romeo, hearing of Juli- 
et’s death in Padua, wants to procure poison in order to go back 
to Verona and die at Juliet’s tomb. The druggist refuses to sell 
the poison, but is won over after a time, and especially 
when he learns that Romeo probably wants to put an end to 
himself, for the Paduan apothecary seems to have realized very 
well that dead men tell no tales, and that he would have a good 
reward to pocket for the poison. Laws regulating the sale of 
poisons have not always been as successful as legislators intend- 
ed, and even in our own day I understand occasionally the laws 
with regard to the sale of cocaine and morphine, not to mention 
anything more serious, are sometimes violated. 

There was a great deal of solicitude with regard to poisons 
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during the Renaissance period, and a great many people acquired 
reputations as poisoners. Men were supposed to be able to find 
druggists, or at least men with enough knowledge of chemistry to 
supply them with poisons for their enemies. . If we were to trust 
contemporary accounts these poisons were most wonderful sub- 
stances. Occasionally enough of them might be put on one side 
of the knife blade, so that a person might cut an apple or a peach 
with it, leaving the poison on one side sufficient to kill the per- 
son to whom it was given. Then there were poisons that were 
supposed to act slowly and bring about the gradual death of the 
patient, so that there would be no suspicion of poisoning, but 
just a lingering illness. Sometimes, of course, they were sup- 
posed to have their effect immediately, but such were only used 
by those who had not the opportunities for securing the more 
insidious poisons. There was a very general feeling that if one 
only knew enough about poisons one might easily compass the 
death of an enemy without any suspicion being aroused. A great 
many deaths were attributed to poison, and the lower classes par- 
ticularly spoke with bated breath of the evil of the rich and the 
nobility in this matter. 
The Poison Myths of the Renafssance. 


Personally I have always felt that most of this supposed won- 
derful knowledge of poisons was mythical. I think that we know 
just about what poisons the medieval people and those of the 
Renaissance possessed. Opium and henbane and arsenic were the 
principal among them, and aconite and a few others were less 
known. All of these are likely to produce symptoms in such a 
way as to lead to their betrayal. All of them have their effect al- 
most immediately. As for the insidious poisons that caused 
lingering death. these are merely traditions credited because men 
like mysteries and are prone to think the worst of mankind. I 
am perfectly sure that a number of deaths attributed to poison 
at this time were really due to diseases that had not come to be 
recognized generally as yet. For instance, I should want to 
know where to look for the appendicitis deaths at this time. Ful- 
minant cases of appendicitis look marvelously like poisoning. A 
man eats a hearty dinner,. falls ill during the night, has a pain in 
his abdomen which gradually diffuses itself, and he dies in col- 
lapse in the course of twenty-four to forty-eight hours. If an 
autopsy is made it will be found that his abdominal cavity is full 
of a stinking fluid and that apparently there has been a rupture 
of his intestines, with the exit of stercoraceous material. Ap- 
parently the poison was so strong that it ate its way through the 
intestines. 

There are many other affections besides appendicitis that 
might very well serve to magquerade as poison cases. Suppose, 
for instance, that the marriage of a young couple, if it were to 
be followed by issue, were to deprive some one of a great in- 
heritance. During the course of the early months of the marriage 
of the voung couple the wife is suddenly taken ill with pain and 
then dies in the course of a few hourse Sometimes this sort 
of thing would occur just after she had been dining with the 
person to whose interest it was that there should be no heirs. 
As the result of the suddenness of the attack she might even die 
in his house, The doctors would not be able to say what she 
died of. A modern physician would think at once of the possi- 
bility of rupture of a tubal pregnancy. This condition was not 
recognized at that time. What a legend of poisoning could be 
founded on such a case. 

Henrietta Maria, the wife of the French Dauphin, died rather 
suddenly in Louis Fourteenth’s time. There were many hints of 
her death being by poison. The symptoms pointed to some acute 
colicky condition shortly after eating, followed by intense pain 
and then by collapse and death in a few hours. ‘The case has 
been very carefully studied, however, and is now known to have 
been one of ulcer of the stomach. There are probably many other 
such cases in history where poisoning is quite as unjustly sus- 
pected. Some of the slow running cases were examples of 
phthisis florida. It seems clear that Germanicus, whose death 
has been sometimes attributed to poison, died in this way. There 
are a number of cases in which trichiniasis caused death that 
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seemed to be due to poisoning. In one famous German case 
many of those invited to a political banquet were stricken by acute 
trichiniasis and died within a few days. It so happened that 
some of the worst cases occurred among the adherents of one 
particular political party and therefore there was the accusation 
of poisoning. I believe that some of those of the opposite party 
who had something to do with arranging for the dinner were 
actually put to death. 


AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 


Selling Innocuous Potsons. 


The interesting phase of these poisoning cases, so called, for 
the pharmacist, however, is the reputation enjoyed by many of 
the secret poisoners of the Middle Ages. I am reasonably sure 
that they did not actually sell poisons, but that they handed over 
to those who applied to them various substances supposed to be 
highly poisonous, but which were quite inert. Occasionally 
after the administration of some of these materials a sudden 
death or a lingering death occurred, and then it was attributed 
to the poison. When nothing happened those who bought the 
poison could say nothing. It was just a question of working the 
public for all it was worth. The public dearly likes to be hum- 
bugged and it always finds some one to humbug it. 


Selling Inert Cure Alls. 


It was exactly the opposite condition to that which obtains in 
out time. We sell remedies for all the ills that flesh is heir to 
that are not only supposed to do them good but that actually do 
cure them, if we are to trust to those who are most interested in 
them—the sufferers. They take them and are sure that they are 
greatly improved. We know that as a rule these nostrums that 
they take are quite innocuous combinations of drugs not likely 
to do any particular good, and indeed, as a rule, their most pow- 
erful ingredient is a little bad whiskey. The people persuade 
themselves, however, that they are getting wonderful results and 
that these could come only from marvelous remedies. If some 
of the advertising pages of our newspapers should come under 
the eyes of an historian five hundred years from now he will see 
the testimonials and read the notices which show that we had 
wonderful cures for all sorts of disease. He will think that we 
were a very wonderful people and that we had a marvelous 
knowledge of drugs. It is just possible, however, that he may 
be led to the thought that it was not quite so much the remedies 
themselves as the effect produced on men’s minds that was im- 
portant and that they are only an illustration of the tendency of 
people to want to be humbugged. These ideas, it seems to me, 
will help clear the medieval druggist of many of the aspersions 
on his character and show us that he was probably not a dabbler 
in poisons after all. 


The Abortifactent Myth. 


Perhaps the best illustration of a similar state of affairs that 
we have in the modern time is with regard to abortifacients. 
Druggists are supposed to sell a large number of preparations 
that produce abortion and there are many good people who are 
quite sure that they are accomplices before the fact in many of 
these cases. There is no doubt there are many preparations that 
people buy with the supposition that they will produce abortion. 
It is well understood by physicians, however, that we have no 
drug abortifacients. That is, we have no substances which will 
act directly on the uterus and cause it to empty itself. There 
are some materials that will so poison the mother that she is 
brought so close to death that the uterus gives up its contents. 
Oil of tansy, for instance, is one of these, but it is well known 
that women have taken as much as a spoonful of the drug with 
the production of a convulsive seizure and yet have carried their 
child to term. Just as the druggist of the Middle Ages will 
still continue to lie under the suspicion of having sold poisons, 
so does the modern druggist in this matter of abortion producing 
drugs. Physicians, however, do not attempt to use drugs at all 
when there is any question of emptying the uterus but employ 
other means. 


PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD. 


Help for the Present from a Study of the Past. 


These little excursions into the history of the problems fac- 
ing pharmacists at various times and of the abuses that crept in 
in one way or another are of course interesting in themselves, 
because they are so like our own, but they are valuable only in 
as far as they may help us in the solution of our problems and 
difficulties. History is only a story unless what happened in 
the past is somehow a lesson for the present. Whenever the 
professional idea has lost significance and the idea of trade has 
invaded pharmacy the abuses have always been emphasized. 
Whenever druggisis are professional men with a knowledge that 
enables them to occupy a special place with regard to human 
ills that only those with similar knowledge can occupy then the 
abuses are minimized and the spirit that reigns in pharmacy is 
thoroughly professional. The druggist who is a shopkeeper neg- 
lects the professional side of the work, tries to sell mainly the 
ready made so as to avoid trouble for himself and then the 
necessity for scientific knowledge diminishes and with it the pro- 
fessional spirit. These are the lessons of history, but they can 
be read very plainly in the conditions that have come into exist- 
ence in pharmacy and medicine during the last two or three dec- 
ades. 

The Shopkeeper Versus the Professional Pharmacist. 


Unfortunately the shopkeeper idea, what has been called the 
corner department store with a drug annex, has come to repre- 
sent for the public the pharmacy, Within the pharmacy pro- 
prietary, remedies of various kinds, just as in Galen’s day, oc- 
cupy the shelves instead of the pharmaceutical preparations of 
various kinds which require special professional care in their 
preparation and compounding and for the purity of which and 
efficiency the physician depends on the pharmacist. The physi- 
cian has learned to avoid trouble just as the pharmacist does 
and writes his prescription for these proprietary remedies. Ten 
vears ago, while a medical editor, I had the opportunity to col- 
lect the statistics of five drug stores in five different parts of 
New York and found that more than two out of every three 
prescriptions contained some proprietary remedy of the actual 
composition of which the doctor could not be sure of and that 
this was true in the fashionable quarter of the city as in the 
poorer quarter. Indeed. there seems to be a greater tendency 
to use proprietary remedies among what are called the more 
intelligert people, becatse the new fangled, nice, long Latin and 
Greek names of these preparations read well on a prescription 
and were unfamiliar enough to impress patients. 

Out of these abuses we can only rise by restoring as far as 
possible to the chemist and pharmacist his professional standing. 
Besides being a dealer in pharmaceutical preparations he must 
literally be a chemist. The modern physician has not, as a rule, 
the time for the proper investigation of many chemical prob- 
iems that come before him in his regular practice. In the old 
days he used to compound his medicines, but he has no time for 
that now. Just in the same way as he resigned his pharmaceu- 
tical functions with regard to the medicines. to the pharmacist, 
so will he in the ijuture turn over to him many of his chemical 
problems for solution. Urine and sputum examinations espe- 
cially in what regards the chemistry of them should quite nat- 
urally go to the chemist and pharmacist. The biological exam- 
ination of these same materials might very well be done by him 
also. The abuse of charity that is involved in asking the Board 
of Health to do examinations for patients who can well afford 
to pay for them should not be allowed to continue. In the same 
way milk examinations, bacteriological, as well as chemical, 
should be done by pharmacists. 


The Field of Professional Work for the Pharmacist. 


The pharmacist of the immediate future must be trained, as 
it seems to me, to be able to do these things with confidence, and 
so once more become the professional auxiliary of the physician 
that he was before the coming of the proprietary medicine and 
the exploited pharmaceutical preparation and the days of the de- 
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partment store with the drug annex. Such training, properly 
recognized by law, will restore to the druggist his professional 
standing, and bring into that profession only the most. desirable 
individuals by a natural process of selection, excluding those 
whose tastes are only mercenary and who have no feeling for 
science and no interest in professional work. This, to my mind, 
represents the solution of an important problem in modern med- 
ical life and in the relation of medicine to the health of the com- 
munity. When every physician can practically have a trained 
laboratory assistant by sending specimens to be examined by his 
own druggist and talking over with him the findings, there will 
be much less haphazard diagnosis and much more wide diffusion 
of really scientific medicine. At the same time the laboratory 
will be put in its proper place. One of the serious complaints of 
present day medicine is that the laboratory has come to mean too 
much and careful knowledge of the individual patient too little. 
The laboratory must occupy a subsidiary place, and it has been 
very prone to assume that it was much more important than clin- 
ical observation, which is un- : 

fortunate for the relations of 
the laboratory and of scientific 
clinical medicine. As is al- 
ways true, the raising of pro- 
fessional standards will benefit 
the patients quite as much as 
it does the professional men, 
and when this newer phase of 
the chemist and pharmacist 
shall have secured a foothold 
it will be easier to have legal 
regulations formulated in such 
a way as will prevent the com- 
mercialization of the pharma- 
ceutical profession, that has al- 
ready become too general. 





A PAGE FROM THE PAPY- 


RUS EBERS. 
The Papyrus Ebers,  re- 
ferred to by Dr. Walsh on 
index page 37, has _ been 


reproduced by photography in 
iacsimile, and published in two 
magnificent volumes by Wil- 
helm Engelmann, of Leipzig. 
The author of Chronicles of 
Pharmacy, A. C. Wooton, 
copies one of the pages (147), 
which is reproduced in fac- 
simile herewith. Mr. Wooton 
describes this page as follows: 

The first line of the page given is the end of the instructions 
for applying a mixture of powders rubbed down with date wine 
to wounds and skin diseases to heal them. That compound 
was made by the good Seb, the god of the earth, for the god 
Ra. Then follows a complicated prescription devised by the 
goddess Nut, the goddess of heaven, also for the god Ra, and 
like the last to apply to wounds. It prescribes brickdust, peb- 
ble soda, and sea-salt, to be boiled in oil with some groats and 
other vegetable matter. Isis next supplies a formula to relieve 
Ra of pains in the head. It contains opium, coriander, absinth, 
juniper berries and honey. This was to be applied to the head. 
Thre other formulas for pains in the head, the last for a pain 
on one side of the head (migraine) are given, and then there 
is a break in the manuscript, and afterwards some interesting 
instructions are given for the medicinal employment of the 
ricinus (degm) tree. The stems infused in water will make a 
lotion which will cure headache; the berries chewed with beer 
will relieve constipation; the berries crushed in oil will make a 
woman’s hair grow; and pressed into a salve will cure abscesses 
if applied every morning for ten days. The paragraph ends 
(but on the next page) as many of them do, with the curious 
idiom, “As it shall be a thousand times.” The translation is 
given in full (in German) in Dr. Joachim’s “Papyros Ebers. 





Reduced fac-simile of a page of the Papyrus Ebers. 
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a Buch iiber Heilkunde” (Berlin, Georg. Reimer. 
I 4 


THE ROLE OF DYESTUFFS IN MEDICINE.! 
By Herman A. Metz, 
New York. 

In taking up this subject at the present time our point of view 
is changed from that of some years ago. If we consider the 
number of dyestuffs, confining ourselves to those derived from 
or manufactured from coal tar, those used as remedial agents 
are very few, especially when compared with the great number 
employed in technical operations. 

The colors actually used or recommended, such as methyl 
violet or pyoktannin cceruleum, auramine or pyoktannin aureum, 
scarlet B, methylene blue and later trypan red and trypan blue. 
These have been suggested as remedies for various diseases, and 
methylene blue has been dignified by a place in the Pharmacopeceia, 

It has also found a place in 
proprietary medicines, as 
shown by the paper on methiy- 
lene blue tests read by my 
friend Otto Raubenheimer be- 
fore the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association at Rich- 
mond, However, the sales do 
not indicate any wide or 
varied use of the products, 
and the dyestuff. group would 
be of small importance to the 
medical world if this were its 
sole use. 

But when we leave the 
actual employment of dyestuffs 
as therapeutic agents and turn 
to the newer medical science, 
that of research and investi- 
gation, we find that dyestuffs 
have been most useful tools 
for the pioneers in this field, 
and this usefulness is largely 
based on their coioring power. 

The colorless products, no 
matter how energetic their 
action may be, it is almost 
impossible to determine the 
organism or parasite affected 
by them, but with the use of 

’ dyestuffs and coloring matters 
as reagems, it is possible to 
trace their affinities to the last 
degree. How important these 

identifications and separations are every biological student 
knows. 

Every one interested in medicine at the present time knows 
of and is following up one man, his methods and discoveries, 
but it is hardly possible to limit the field of interest in this way, 
as his name is constantly before the general public, Prof. Paul 
Ehrlich, the discoverer of the wonderful properties of dioxy- 
diamidoarsenobenzol, and when we read the story of his methods 
of research we find a most excellent account of the part that 
dyestuffs take in modern medical science. Professor Ehrlich 
has long been interested in the physiological effect of dyestuffs 
on the animal organism, and many years ago investigated and 
determined the reactions and combinations of methylene blue 
with the animal tissues. During the succeeding years the use of 
aniline dyestuffs in colors as reagents for staining and identify- 
ing bacteria and other parasitic growths has had the result of 
opening a previously unknown and in some cases unthought of 
field to scientific and medical research. 


1Read at a regular meeting of the College of Pharmacy of the City of 
New York, January 17, 1911. 
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This is to be especially noted in the cases of diseases which, 
according to the present standpoint, are caused by the presence 
of parasites of the protozoan class, These are of most frequent 
occurrence in the tropics, and most of them we hear of from a 
distance, but many investigators have risked their lives in the 
study of these diseases, which include sleeping sickness and 
various diseases of animals, such as Texas fever, etc. So im- 
portant was this in its colonies that the German government sent 
Dr. Koch at the head of a commission to investigate them, and 
again we find the name “Ehrlich” in the foremost line of these 
investigations and coal tar colors used as the means, not only of 
identifying, but also of destroying the parasites whose presence 
in the blood was the cause and origin of the infection. These 
parasites are known as trypanosomes. After many experiments 
he found that certain colors of the benzidine group had a de- 
structive effect on the protozoa, and finally discovered a new 
product, the sodium salt of the tetrazo compound of benzidino- 
monosulphonic acid with diamidonaphthalenedisulpho acid, now 
known as trypan red, as the most effective agent for their 
destruction. 

While this color was successful in the treatment of certain 


HERMAN A. METZ, 


President of H. A. Metz & Co., importers of salvarsan. 
Former comptroller of the City of New York. 


forms of African fever, it had little effect on the parasite of the 
disease caused by the tsetse fly, but other investigators found 
another product that is blue in color, the tetrazo compound of 
toluidine and amidonaphtholsulphonic acid, known as trypan blue, 
which is powerful enough to cause the complete removal of the 
parasite. All these colors are tetrazo compounds which stain 
animal tissue and also dye vegetable fibres. 

These experiments as yet had produced little that was of use 
in the treatment of sleeping sickness, and another investigator, 
Wendelstadt, discovered that another class of colors would affect 
the trypanosomes, although only temporarily. These are the 
dyestuffs derived from rosaniline. For sleeping sickness Pro- 
fessor Ehrlich took up this class of colors, and after many 
experiments found that para rosaniline was the most effective, 
and it is recommended as a remedy. 

In the course of these experiments it was found that some 
advantage was gained by combining what might be called the 
dyestuff treatment with that of atoxyl, which is sodium para- 
amidophenylarsenate. In the course of the investigation of the 
properties of the latter substance some interesting results were 
obtained; but the after effects were not satisfactory, and Ehrlich 
started the production of new arsenical compounds, and the 
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investigation of their effects. The number of experiments he 
made is now well known, and as two other gentlemen are to 
discuss the properties of the now famous “606,” it will not be 
necessary to go into any description of it. But the coal tar dye- 
stuffs can certainly lay claim to being first assistants to the dis- 
covery of this amazing product. For laying bare the cause of 
the disease, and being in many cases strongly germicidal them- 
selves, they certainly may be said to have led the way to the 
discovery of what appears now to be their great first cousin, like 
themselves a coal tar product, paradioxymetadiamidoarsenobenzol, 
or salvarsan. 


The Keeping Qualities of Tincture of Iodine. 


Courtot (Jour. de Pharm, et Chim., II, p. 344, through Ap. 
Zt., No, 88, 1910) has pursued his investigations concerning the 
changes which time brings about in tincture of iodine. One 
solution of 85.7 Gm. of iodine in 1 liter of 95 percent. alcohol, 
which about corresponds to the tincture of the French Codex of 
1908 (10 Gm. of iodine in 90 Gm. of 95 percent. alcohol, or 88.4 
Gm. of iodine in 1,000 Cc, of 95 percent. alcohol) was examined 
every month for a year and compared with a solution made up 
after the formula of the Codex of 1884 (10 Gm. of iodine in 120 
Gm. of go percent. alcohol). Practically similar results were 
obtained in each instance. The changes occurred rapidly during 
the first month, then became more gradual and finally the solu- 
tion became stable after seven to nine months, depending upon 
the temperature at which it was kept. Light seemed to have no 
effect on the tincture. The preparation made after the formula 
of the 1908 Codex contained 85.725 Gm. of iodine at the time of 
its preparation, while nine months later it contained 70.802 Gm. 
of free iodine, 15.040 Gm. of hydriodic acid, 1.478 Gm. of acetic 
ether and 0.170 Gm. of a substance resembling an aldehyde (de- 
termined in terms of acetaldehyde). The solution correspond- 
ing to that of the 1884 Codex contained somewhat less hydriodic 
acid. The author had previously reported the remarkable sensi- 
tiveness of tincture of iodine to changes in temperature. It 
should be kept in hermetically sealed vessels and in a cool place. 
As the changes occur largely during the first month, tinctures are 
frequently used which contain more or less free hydriodic acid, 
Such a tincture will do no harm when applied to healthy skin, 
but is very irritating to suppurating mucous membranes and 
wounds when used as an antiseptic. Aqueous solutions of 8, 6 
or even 4 Gm. of hydriodic acid to the liter, quantities which 
are often far exceeded in old tinctures, will coagulate albumin 
and blanch muscle tissue. Reclus states that only fresh tinctures 
should bé applied to wounds. “Tincture of iodine which is more 
than eight days old has lost its beneficial qualities and is in- 
jurious to the tissues.” In order to prevent the deleterious 
changes Courtot advises the addition of sodium or potassium 
iodide, and concludes from his researches that 32 Gm. of the 
former or 35 Gm, of the latter will best answer the purpose. A 
tincture so made shows no traces of hydriodic acid after a year 
has elapsed. It is stable, nonirritating, and may be diluted with 
water for application to sensitive mucous membranes. 


The Removal of Paraffin and Petrolatum from jars or ves- 
sels is very difficult to accomplish with thoroughness. Traces 
of these greasy substances are very apt to remain even after 
cleansing with such a solvent as ether. Benedick (Physikal 
Zeitschr., 1910, vol. 15, III; through Schweizerische Wochenschr. 
fiir Chem. u. Pharm., No. 33, 1910) suggests an ingenious 
method of washing such vessels in the condensed vapor of ethy! 
alcohol. A little ethyl alcohol placed in a beaker over a water 
bath, and the vessel to be cleansed is inverted over the beaker. 
The vapor condenses on the sides of the vessel; runs down and 
is immediately replaced by a fresh supply so that the glass is 
subjected to a constant stream of fresh alcohol, which very 
quickly carries off the last trace of grease. 
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Massage Cream.—T. C. S., and others—In response to 
numerous requests we reprint below the formulas for massage 
creams published in the AMERICAN Drucoist for March 14, 1909: 


Witch Hazel Cream. 


SIUM MS Marcy sl oan acres acess Raceiee é Vea nee Sil 
SOUS CAT RONOOG cco’. oaicc sc ss eee ae 0 gr. xxili 
Me cle in cas diac Cs gs he ss 6 gr. xxiii 
UDA NME 8 Si 5 cot cece sks dew cebe e's 3iss 
Water, enoumn: 00 make: ....<2.4 6366605 0500304 3ili 


Melt the stearic acid on a water bath and add the sodium 
carbonate and glycerin; add about two drachms of hot water, 
enough to dissolve the mixture, and continue the application of 
heat for an hour with constant stirring; then remove from the 
source of heat, add about one ounce of water, followed by the 
witch hazel water, stirring constantly the while. Heat the mix- 
ture for about a minute and stir until smooth, then transfer to a 
warm mortar and beat to a foam. The cream may be perfumed 
by the addition of a mixture of oil of ylang ylang, thirty drops; 
helictropine, five grains, and oil of rose, five drops, dissolved in 
alcohol, one ounce. 

Massage Cream. 
Casein (precipitated from milk by magnesium 
BUMDUALC: SIG AMUN) soe eaicvsie dese ese eaes Sill 
Boric acid 
RSA INSERT ho ing silos Soeiats ie Boyks nalved Fie aun 3iiss 
Solution of carmine, N. F., enough to color. 
Oil of bitter almond, enough to perfume. 

Rub the solution of carmine well into the casein until the 
desired shade is obtained; then add the boric acid. Incorporate 
the cacao butter, first melted, and finally add the perfume. 

To make the casein heat the milk to about 120 degrees -F. 
For each pint of milk add one and one-half ounces of magnesium 
sulphate, dissolved in warm water (a saturated solution), and 
set the combined solution aside for about an hour. Again heat 
to 130 degrees, or a little higher, and add 75 grains of alum 
dissolved in hot water, and if necessary continue the heat until 
the casein is entirely separated. Wash the precipitate in several 
waters and press dry. (We think the best results would be 
obtained by the use of skimmed milk.) 

An alternative formula for a massage cream of the casein 
type is subjoined: 


UMUIETINGEE, SEMEN | 55s 5.0505 ba bins boss dwt ot nice 
WOWGECT EG, HUAN 6 655-5854 sos Seas dvees et 3vi 
DT ER oT IE a eR PD i ea 3iv 
TU era a RON pc tae dsp FGekide issn w Gas Rk 3vi 
PUCNOL: (Q5 DETCONE Ys cic is sos ena ee aoa gtt. vi 
Oil of rose geranium. 

Oil of bitter almond..\ 44 q. s 


Solution of carmine... 
MW AUCE Sc cc hiss o 8 bie oer 

Heat the milk to 130 degrees F. Add the alum to I ounce 
of water and heat to the same temperature. Add the boric acid 
and borax to 2% ounces of water and apply the same degree of 
heat. Mix the milk and borax solution, while warm, and add 
the alum solution, also warm. After the milk has curdled, strain 
it, and if it is not then clear make more of the alum solution 
and add enough water to clear it. When all the casein has been 
gathered add the phenol and enough of the oils to impart an 
agreeable odor, and a little solution of carmine to impart the 
desired tint. 

The Dose of Chromium Sulphate—A. C. was handed a 
prescription to be filled calling for pills, each pill to contain three 
grains of chromium sulphate as a dose, and he asks if he did 
tight in dispensing it, as he considered the dose a dangerous one. 

The dose seems a large one, but when it is remembered that 


this salt of chromium is almost insoluble in the fluids of the 
stomach, the danger of fatal effects from absorption is lessened. 
The dose of the more soluble salts of chromium should not 
exceed one grain. 


Kings County Formula for Mist. Rhei et Sodae—F. 
writes: “Can you inform me whether there is a Kings County 
Formulary, and if so, can you give us the formula for mist. rhei 
et soda? We have the New York and Brooklyn Formulary, but 
do not find the formula in question in it. If there is no Kings 
County Formulary what would you dispense on a prescription 
for mist, rhei et sode? It occurred to us that the reference 
might be to King’s Dispensatory, but we do not find any such 
formula there.” 

It is likely that the mixture desired is the compound mixture 
of rhubarb of the National Formulary, the old Squibb’s rhubarb 
mixture. The Kings County Pharmaceutical Society has been 
distributing manuals of the National Formulary to the physicians 
in your neighborhood, and this may account for the confusion in 
titles. 


Pleasant Emulsion of Codliver Oil—T. C. K.—One of the 
most agreeable forms of emulsion of codliver oil is provided by 
the formula of the British Pharmaceutical Codex, reading as 
follows: 


COMME OR EI oes oe: 5 0.2 hud raila etaane Ue ep tas 50.00 
Yolk -ot-eggy by volume@es.. 3s cincedcde. cess. 6.S0 
“Lf@e@aeanti,, 10. DOWEL (6s. os donk es oh cov ew 0.25 


Elexir Of sa0thatie \e sa.3. 6 ha 8b bes ieee. 0.75 


Simple tincture of benzoin............... 0.75 
Spittt, OF -CDIOPONOPON 8 a od cca n vain els cds 3.00 
Essential oil of bitter almond............ 0.10 
PICHUOGs WALET ev iccccywsajncnevevicwer actin 100.00 


Triturate the tragacanth with a little of the codliver oil in a 
dry mortar; add the previously beaten yolk of egg and stir 
briskly, gradually adding 30 of distilled water as the mixture 
thickens. When of a suitable consistence, add the remainder of 
the oil and water alternately, with constant stirring, avoiding 
frothing. Transfer to a bottle capable of holding 125, add the 
elixir, tincture, spirit and oil of almond, previously mixed, shake 
well, and add distilled water, if necessary, to produce 100 by 
volume. 

Elixir of Saccharin—T. C. K.—The elixir of saccharin 
of the British Pharmaceutical Conference has the following 
composition : R 

* Saccharin 





Dissolve\ the saccharin and the sodium bicarbonate in 80 of 
distilled water, add the alcohol, filter and wash the filter with 
sufficient distilled water to produce 100.- 


Etching on Glass.—P. J. McK.—Not long ago one of our 
English contemporaries published a note on the etching ‘of glass 
in which a paste was directed to be made of ammonium fluoride, 
3iiss; barium sulphate, 3iiss, and hydrofluoric acid sufficient to 
make a paste of a suitable consistence. The mixing should be 
done with a platinum or wooden spatula. The preparation is 
used both for writing on glass with a steel pen and for ordinary 
purposes of etching. 

While it is quite true that ammonium fluoride is a common 
ingredient of etching preparations, it is necessary that there 
should be free acid present, and this is often got by partially 
neutralizing the alkali, as for example, in the following: 

Strong hydrofluoric acid is partially neutralized by cautiously 
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and gradually adding sodium carbonate in small crystals, the 
mixture being stirred all the time. The point at which the neu- 
tralization should cease is indicated by the mixture becoming suf- 
ficiently viscid to adhere to the stirring rod. This mixture, con- 
sisting of sodium fluoride and unneutralized hydrofluoric acid, 
is diluted with five to ten times its volume of water as required. 

There is a mixture on the market containing ammonium fluor- 
ide, hydrofluoric acid, and oxalic acid, thickened with barium sul- 
phate, but we do not know the quantities of the ingredients used. 
There are many other similar mixtures in use, containing am- 
monium fluoride, but in all cases where this salt is used, free hy- 
drofluoric acid is present at the same time. 


Keratin Pill Coating—M. K.—Keratin is an article of 
commerce and may be purchased of any wholesale drug firm. It 
is a constituent of horn, bristles, feathers, etc., and is obtained 
from the same, according to Caspari (Treatise on Pharmacy), 
after removal of fat with ether, by digestion, in the form of 
shavings or turnings with a mixture of pepsin, hydrochloric acid 
and water, for twenty-four or thirty-six hours; this treatment 
removes all matter soluble in the gastric juice (pills coated with 
keratin being intended to pass through the stomach unaltered, to 
be dissolved in the alkaline secretions of the intestines). The 
residue, having been well washed with water, is digested with 
eight or ten times its weight of 5 percent. ammonia water in a 
loosely stoppered flask, at a moderate heat, until a nearly com- 
plete solution results, which is then filtered and evaporated to 
dryness. 

When used for coating pills keratin thus obtained may be dis- 
solved either in ammonia water and dilute alcohol, equal parts, 
or in acetic acid, the choice of solvent being dependent on the 
nature of the pill mass. The alkaline solution should be used 
for pills containing pancreatin, pepsin, alkalies, sulphides, etc. ; 
while the acetic solution is best employed for pills of ferric 
chloride, metallic salts, tannin, arsenic, creosote, salicylic acid, 
and the salts of mercury, gold and silver. 

To make an ammoniacal solution of keratin for pill coating 
dissolve seven parts of keratin in a mixture of fifty parts of 60 
percent. alcohol. The acid solution is made by dissolving seven 
parts of keratin in 100 parts of glacial acetic acid, using heat in 
both cases, if necessary, to effect solution. 

Professor Caspari’s directions for keratin coating pills are so 
explicit and readily understood that we give them verbatim: 
“All pills intended to be coated with keratin must be made with 
some fatty excipient and contain no appreciable moisture; the 
mass is best made with cacao butter and oil of sweet almond, or 
a mixture of purified mutton tallow or cacao butter, ten parts, 
and white or yellow wax, one part. After the pills have been 
rounded they should be dipped in melted cacao butter, which is 
allowed to harden; they are then placed in a porcelain dish, the 
keratin solution added (about thirty or forty drops for 100 pills 
of medium size) and rotated until the pills have become thor- 
oughly moistened, after which they are dried on parchment paper, 
to which they will not adhere. The application of keratin solu- 
tion must be repeated three or four times and allowed to dry 
each time.” 

Ointment Formula.—J. C.—See the formula for compound 
resorcin ointment of the National Formulary. 

The Quantitative Estimation of Alcohol in whiskey, beer, 
wine, etc., can be made by a very rapid and simple method de- 
vised by Kapeller and protected by a German patent. A given 
quantity of the fluid to be tested is added to some ether, the 
amount of the latter depending on the approximate alcohol value 
of the substance to be tested. After shaking the mixture scpa- 
rates into two layers, an aqueous layer and an alcohol-ether layer. 
If absolute alcohol is graduaily added, the point is finally reached 
at which the separation into the two layers disappears. From 
the amount of alcohol required to accomplish this one reads, 
according to Kapeller’s system, the percentage of alcohol or- 
iginally present in the fluid. 


The Removal of Caffeine from Coffee.—The preparation 
of the so called “caffeineless coffee” from which about ninety per- 
cent. of the alkaloid has been extracted is described by Wessel- 
hoeft in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal (May 13, 
1909). In the preparation of this article the raw coffee beans 
are exposed in perforated drums to the action of superheated 
steam. This causes the hard cellular structure of the bean to 
swell and soften and the cell membrane of the individual cells to 
become penetrable to certain solvents of caffeine. These solvents 
are ether, benzol, chloroform and allied substances, which are 
guided through the drums after the softening process is com- 
pleted. About nine tenths of the alkaloid is removed in this way. 
Wesselhoeft states that together with the caffeine, the expulsion 
of certain waxy, resinous, and oily substances is effected to the 
advantage of the commercial and hygienic value of the bean, since 
it is owing to these that rancidness sets in when coffee is kept 
in store, causing general deterioration and a harsh flavor. After 
the extraction of the caffeine the beans are dried and roasted to 
the point of developing its empyreumatic qualities. The prepara- 
tion is largely used in Europe. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Possession of U. S. P. and N. F. Obligatory on New York 
Druggists. 
To the Editor: 

Sir,—Attention is called to the change of rules by the new 
State Board of Pharmacy and approved by the regents, whereby 
every pharmacist and druggist in the state of New York must 
possess a copy of the latest edition of the United States Pharma- 
copeeia and National Formulary. 

The rule of the old board required a copy of the U. S. P. 
or some other publication, embodying its text in full, to be kept. 
Rule 7 of the new State Board of Pharmacy reads as follows: 

“Every pharmacy and drug store shall own and have on file 
at all times the eighth decennial revision of the Pharmacopeia 
and the latest edition of the National Formulary, and no regis- 
tration certificate shall be issued for a pharmacy or drug store 
till this rule is complied with.” 

It is, of course, advisable to have a Dispensatory as a refer- 
ence book in a well regulated pharmacy. 

As this rule is very likely to be enforced I earnestly advise 
your readers to supply themselves with copies of U. S. P., VIII, 
and N, F., III, which books can be readily obtained through the 
wholesale drug trade. 

‘ Otto RAUBENHEIMER, Pu. G. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., January 14, IQII. 


The Pennsylvania Labeling Requirement. 
To the Editor: 

Sir,—It would be interesting to know why the manufacturers 
refuse to designate their essence of pepsin as “Special”—that is, 
special by virtue of being weaker than the official essence of 
pepsin. Which of the following is the plainer statement of 
purity, quality and strength to the average purchaser? 





_ Tinet. nux vomica (special). 
Contains alcohol, 7.0%; strychnine, 0.1%. 








Tinct. nux vomica (special)—not official strength. 
Contains 7% alcohol = 63% less than official. 
Contains 0.1% strychnine = 9/10% less than official. 











Yours for a label that not only tells the truth, but the whole 
truth and in such form as the most obtuse may understand. 
Louis EMANUEL. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 11, rgrr. 
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TALK OF BOOKS. 
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Books that pharmacists are likely to be interested in will be reviewed at occasional intervals in this department. 
Books so reviewed may be ordered direct from the publishers or through this journal. 








The History and Chemistry of the Essential Oils. 


In the eleven years which have elapsed since the publication 
of the first edition of Gildemeister and Hoffmann’s “Die Aether- 
ischen Oele” great progress has been made both in the scientific 
study of the composition of the oils and in the technical details 
of their distillation and uses. It was therefore high time that a 
new edition of this valuable work made its appearance.  In- 
deed, so great has been the development in some fields as to 
necessitate not only an expansion of the one yolume into two, 
but also the exclusion, save for a brief review, of one of the 
subjects, namely, distillation. This particular chapter of the 
first edition was being worked out by Dr. C. von Rechenberg, 
who found the material so ample and the field so wide as to 
justify the preparation of a separate volume, which has been 
published by Schimmel & Co., under the title “Theory of the 
Extraction and Separation of Ethereal Oils by Distillation.” 

The historical portion of the work was written by the late 
Dr. Friedrich Hoffmann, who was well known in the United 
States as the founder and editor of the Pharmaceutische 
Rundschau. The historical research involved in this portion of 
the work was done with that scholarly thoroughness which char- 
acterized everything done by Dr. Hoffmann. Even the most 
cursory examination of the list of authorities consulted shows a 
most unusual breadth of knowledge. 

Volume I of the new edition—the second has not yet been 
issued—opens with a general historical introduction occupying 
about 200 pages. This includes a history of essential oils in 
general, a history of the individual oils, and brief descriptions 
of the methods and apparatus used in distillation. This is fol- 
lowed by a chapter devoted to the extraction of perfume mate- 
rials through extraction, enfleurage and maceration. 

The third chapter of the volume is taken up with the study 
of the principal constituents of essential oils and of natural and 
artificial perfume materials. The volume closes with a chapter 
on the testing of essential oils, 

That portion of the present edition which has to do with the 
purely historical aspect of the subject required but little re- 
vision, the work of Dr. Hoffmann having been so carefully and 
so thoroughly executed. The other chapters, however, have re- 
quired complete rewriting, the author making acknowledgment 
to a number of collaborators in special fields, 

The work is intended to be of practical use for those engaged 
in the study and utilization of essential oils, and to that end a 
number of valuable tables are appended, separate reprints of 
which are included in the volume in a form available for labora- 
tory reference. 

The work is a very creditable one to author, collaborators 
and publishers alike. It was the generosity of the publishers 
that permitted such copious use of illustrations and the presen- 
tation of the book in a particularly pleasant format. Even to 
those whose interest in the essential oils is theoretical rather 
than practical the work will prove attractive, if for nothing else, 
the charmingly presented historical sketches which fill the first 
250 pages. The book is published by Schimmel & Co. at Miltitz, 
near Leipzig. 





Technical Formulas and Processes. 


For upward of twenty years the “Scientific American Cyclo- 
pedia of Receipts, Notes and Queries” has been held in deserved- 
ly high esteem as a storehouse of information concerning tech- 
nical formulas and processes. Those who, in the past, have had 


occasion to consult the book for formulas or processes, either of 
a scientific or technical nature, whether medical, dental or phar- 
maceutical, were seldom disappointed. With the march of prog- 
ress in all departments of science, arts and crafts, however, the 
need for altering old formulas or substituting new ones must 
have been increasingly felt; in other other words, a revised edi- 
tion of the book became necessary, Such a revision was under- 
taken by Albert A. Hopkins, query editor of the Scientific Amer- 
ican. Instead, however, of attempting the drastic overhauling 
of the formulas and processes, which seemed compulsory, he 
essayed the task of recompiling and rewriting the entire book, 
work which required, as he tells us in the preface, the constant 
attention of a staff of experts and professional indexers for a 
period of two years. The result is before us in a handsome 
large octavo volume bearing the new title “Scientific American 
Cyclopedia of Formulas,” in which only a small percentage of 
the matter contained in the original Cyclopedia is retained, the 
new and added material being culled from the yearly accumula- 
tions of notes and queries published in the Scientific American 
and in the American and foreign drug and technical journals. 

The arrangement of the present volume differs from its 
predecessor in several particulars. Classes of materials have 
been divided into chapters and groups, and the classes follow 
each other alphabetically, a scheme which, taken in connection 
with an unusually complete index, makes the work convenient 
of reference, besides materially lessening the labor of finding a 
given formula or prccess. 

The opening chapter .is chiefly remarkable for the fact that 
the entire twenty pages of matter contain only five formulas. 
The chapter has to do with Accidents and Emergencies, and in- 
structions are given for the treatment of asphyxiation, burns and 
scalds, dog bites, drowning, poison ivy, etc. -An unusually com- 
prehensive and accurate list of poisons and antidotes figures in 
this chapter. In alphabetical order follow chapters on agricul- 
ture, including formulas for everything used about a farm, even 
to the testing of milk, veterinary remedies and the destruction 
of weeds. Of special interest to pharmacists will be the chap- 
ters on cements, pastes, glues and mucilages, ice cream, contec- 
tionery and chewing gum, toilet preparations and perfumes, writ- 
ing materials, and the unclassified formulas in the appendix. 
In the chapter on Chemical Manipulations, which brings the vol- 
ume to a close, a list of 800 substances #s given, with the prices 
consumers may be expected to pay when the articles are pur- 
chased in ordinary lots. This chapter is illustrated with numer- 
ous line drawings which materially enhances its value. The new 
Cyclopedia is published by Munn & Co., New York, at $5. 


«.-———— 


Notes on Commercial Oils. 


Oil: Animal, Vegetable, Essential and Mineral, by C. Ains- 
worth Mitchell (London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. Price, 
75¢.), is one of a series of volumes of uniform size, dealing 
with common commodities of commerce. Volumes already 
issued in addition to the one before us are: Coffee, by B. B. 
Keable; Tea, by A. Ibbetson; Cotton, by.R. J. Peake, and Sugar, 
by C. Martineau, C. B. 

The present volume on oil is a most comprehensive yet suc- 
cinct account of the origin, methods of preparation, and uses of 
nearly all the oils known to and used by pharmacists, besides 
many with which he may be acquainted only through references 
in the literature. Among the curiosities listed under animal oils 
is chrysalis oil (oil of silkworms), obtained from the chrysalis 
waste in the silk producing districts of Japan, a yellowish red 
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liquid with an unpleasant odor, which is used in the manufacture 
of soap. 

Sesame oil is classed among the semi-drying oils, and it is 
noted that the oil has a mild, bland taste and is used as a salad 
oil and in the manufacture of margarine. One of the constitu- 
ents of the oil, sesamol, gives a bright pink coloration with cer- 
tain reagents, and advantage of this is taken by the Belgian and 
German governments to detect the adulteration of butter with 
margarine, for it is prescribed in these countries that all mar- 
garine shall contain 10 percent, of sesame oil. Butter adulterated 
with margarine may therefore be readily detected by the applica- 
tion of the test for sesamol. 

The account of the growth of the petroleum industry in the 
United States is of pathetic interest in parts. The frenzied ex- 
citement following the discovery of oil wells led to the speedy 
exhaustion of some of the wells, In 1865 Pithole City, where 
oil had been discovered, had a population of 16,000. A year 
later, on the exhaustion of the oil wells, it was abandoned, and a 
few years later had completely disappeared, the district hav- 
ing once more been given over to agriculture. The author be- 
lieves that within a few generations the sources of oil in the 
United States will be exhausted and the world’s supply will be 
mainly drawn from the undeveloped oil fields of Asia. 

The book, which is a small octavo of 128 pages, contains 
numerous illustrations of oil producing plants and trees, and ap- 
paratus, and we are glad to commend it heartily to the notice of 
pharmacists and others interested. 


A Manual of Practical Pharmacy. 


The Modern Pharmacist is a collection of articles, some- 
what modified, that originally appeared in N. A. R. D. Notes, by 
Otto E. Bruder, Ph.G, (Chicago: The National Association of 
Retail Druggists. Price, $2). It is a work sui generis, the vari- 
ous chapters having no continuous thread of connection; it is 
characterized by numerous personal references and allusions such 
as are never found in textbooks, This was, of course, inevitable 
in a book made up of articles that had appeared serially in a 
weekly publication. That the book will prove helpful to a large 
class of pharmacists we have no doubt. Calculated to be of par- 
ticular service to those who employ aggressive methods in the 
conduct of business are the chapters on advertising and sales- 
manship, Numerous specimen advertisements are shown. The 
chapters on prescription pricing and drug store arithmetic should 
also be a source of value to owners of the book. 

The main object of this volume, as stated in the preface, “is 
to furnish a means to the pharmacist and his assistant of gaining 
practical knowledge to further the manufacture and use of the 
official drugs and preparations of the United States Pharmaco- 
peia and National Formulary, and such other new and non- 
official drugs and preparations as are frequently prescribed by 
physicians.” The direct form of address is used throughout, and 
this gives the discourse a familiar touch, which may or may not 
be relished by all. So far as the author’s aim to familiarize phar- 
macists with the preparation and exhibition of nonproprietary 
articles is concerned, he has, we think, succeeded as well as any 
one could. 

We would wish that the author had not been so lavish in the 
use of capital letters. There may come a time when he will 
have real need of capitals and find himself bankrupted. 


Mahin Advertising Data Book. 


The eleventh edition of The Mahin Advertising Data Book 
(The Mahin Advertising Company, Chicago. Price, $2) comes 
to us replete with information concerning all kinds of advertis- 
ing—billboard, newspaper, magazine, etc. This is neatly tabu- 
lated and arranged for convenience of reference. In addition, 
particulars are given regarding the composition, arrangement 
and setting of advertisements, proofreaders’ marks, the use of 
color in advertising, selection of paper, etc. A synopsis of the 
laws governing copyrights, trademarks and patents furnishes the 
kind of information of which many pharmacists are in need. 


Of course there is included some advertising for the enterprising 
publishers of the book, but it is not obtrusive. Its value is en- 
hanced by the insertion of lithographed maps of the United 
States, the island possessions, Alaska and the Panama Canal 
Zone. 


Cosmetics and Toilet Preparations. 


“A Short Handbook of Cosmetics,”» by Dr. Max Joseph, of 
Berlin, which has been recently issued from the press of E. B. 
Treat & Co. New York, will perhaps be found useful by the 
family doctor in the treatment of the simpler affections of the 
skin and scalp, but pharmacists who may have occasion to refer 
to the work will wonder at the character of the formulas, which, 
in some instances, are antiquated, the preparations having long 
fallen into disuse, while others are marked by a certain misin- 
formation which is often amusing. The latter may, however, be 
due to faults of the translator. It may be necessary, perhaps, to 
inform physicians who use the book that oil of orange peel is 
“prepared by the distillation of the rind of Citrus aurentium [sic] 
(sweet orange) with water,” but notes of this kind, which are 
scattered through the pages, are not always so accurate as this, 
On page 11 we are told that “in the preparation of this oil [oil of 
rosemary] the leaves and juice of Rosmarinus officinalis are dis- 
tilled with water.” The author seemingly cannot get far away 
from juices, for on page 20 a footnote tells us that oil of. neroli 
is obtained “by distilling the juice of Citrus aurantium with 
water!” Some of the recipes may prove suggestive for phar- 
macists in the formulation of different toilet preparations, though 
few can be said to be original. 


Words Interesting to Pharmacists. 


The letter T, says X-rayser in the Chemist and Druggist, 
has now been reached in the “Oxford English Dictionary,” 
and the first portion is unusually rich in words interesting to 
the pharmacist. Five of these are either Arabic in origin or 
have come to us through that language. Perhaps the most im- 
portant is tartar (argol), which with its numerous family 
“jostles” (as the editor says) “through ten columns with the 
progeny of Tartary and Tartarus.” Needless to say, the three 
groups are quite distinct in origin. Tartar, though we got it 
through Arabic, may be Egyptian; its first appearance in Eng- 
lish is in Chaucer, The first quotation for tartaric acid is dated 
1810; up till then the forms tartarous and tartareous were in 
use. Taraxacum, originally Persian, however, also comes to 
us through Arabic; it means literally “bitter herb,” and first 
occurs in a Latinized form as tarasacon in a manuscript of 1189. 
Tarragon (Arum Dracunculus) is Arabic, but reaches us 
through Byzantine Greek and medieval Latin in two forms, 
tragonia and tarchon, the first English quotation given being 
from Elyot (1538): “Tragonia, an herbe now callid Taragon, 
late sene in this realme, whiche hath a tast like gvnger.” Tam- 
arind is Arabic tamr-hindi (date of India); and tale Arabic 
talq, but some authorities thing the latter originally Persian. 

All of the foregoing are of extreme interest as showing our 
indebtedness to Arabia for much of our knowledge, Tannic 
acid dates from 1834, when it was suggested by Pelouze as more 
suitable than tannin; the latter first occurs in English, as tannin, 
in 1802, Tansy has an interesting but somewhat obscure his- 
tory. It is from tanesie (Old French), which is said to be 
from the Greek athanasia, immortality, a name which refers 
to the lasting nature of the flowers. Tanacetum is a Latinized 
form of tanesie. The article on tacamahac does not entirely 
settle the question of the identity of this resin with caranna. 
Several species of Bursera, Protium, and Calophyllum, as well 
as Populus Balsamifera, are referred to as its sources. The 
resin from the balsam poplar is distinguished from the others. 
Articles of much interest on tamarask, tar, and tarantula and 
its derivatives can only be barely mentioned; one of the longest 
in the section is that on tea. The original pronunciation of this 
word (tay) occurs in poetry down to 1762, and still persists in 
Ireland and in some of our dialects. 
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MIDWINTER PUBLICITY. 
By Frank FarriNGTON. 
Delhi, N. Y. 
OT water bottles are selling strong nowadays and will con- 
tinue to do so for some little time. These goods respond 
to advertising better than a great many of the drug store [:nes. 
There are so many varieties of hot water bottles and so many 
qualities that it is easy to put on special sales of the goods 
without establishing any cut price basis that will spoil future 
prices. 
In view of the fact that there are so many good things to be 
said regarding hot water bottles to make people want them, it 
seems that much of the advertising of them is rather weak. 
For instance, the East Side Pharmacy Co. ad. fails to say 
anything more than “Hot Water Bags.” The space is small, it 
is true, but there is room to say “A good one for a dollar,” or 
“Ror $1.50 we sell one guaranteed for two years,” or “Prices 


HOT WATER BAGS 


The celebrated ‘“‘Kantleek” line, also 
cheaper grades. 


EAST SIDE PHARMACY CO. 


CHAS. H. DAVIS 
30 State St. Cor. Harlow 

















run from 75c. to $3.” Any space that is large enough to contain 
an advertisement is large enough to use to say something worth 
while. 
Don’t Use Blind Headings. 
The American Drug Store, Traverse City, Michigan, plays 


up the guarantee strongly but fails to give any prices, A head- 
ing on that ad. of “Guaranteed Water Bottles’ would be more 


Guaranteed 
Two Years 


When a dealer will stand behind an 


article fully for two years there must 
be quality and service in that article. 
We sell a 

of this kind. 
for six years past. 


lot of good rubber goods 

We have been doing it 
It is the kind we 
like to sell, for “The Recollection of 
Quality Remains Long After the Price 
Has Been Forgotten.” 

We are showing in our window a 
large line of this quality rubber goods, 
and we can supply your needs in the 
rubber line with satisfactory articles. 
Take a good look at our window. You 
will really find it interesting. 


AMERICAN DRUG 
STORE 





apt to attract buyers than the anomalous head that is used. 
The heading of the advertisement is important and the differ- 
ence between good and bad headings is often the difference 
between good and bad ads. 
The Personal Element. 
The Bristol Drug Company have injected into their ad. a per- 
sonal element that will make it appeal to every woman who 


gets sight of the heading. Few are the housekeepers who are 
not now and then troubled with ants in the pantry, and when the 
advertisement tells how an actual woman got rid of ants it ap- 
peals to them far more strongly than an abstract statement of 





How a Clever Woman 
Rid Her Pantry 
of Ants 


I simply spread Watson’s Ant Sugar 
around where the ants bothered me. 
For instance, they always in former 
years got into my sugar box. I stood 


that right on the floor of the cupboard 
on a newspaper and sprinkled the 4x: 
Sugar around the edge of the paper and 
there hasn’t an ant been near it, and 
that is the first time in six years that 
I have been able to keep my sugar in 
the pantry during the summer. 

Then I sprinkled it thick on the win- 
dow sill where I think they came in. 
I haver’t seen one since. Why don’t 
you try a box? 

25C ONLY 
Manufactured by 


The BRISTOLDRUG CO, 


ANSONIA, CONN. 











the druggist. This kind of advertising may well be studied by 
the druggists in smaller towns, those who are obliged to use 
comparatively small space. 


A Good Ad. on a Difficult Subject. 


And speaking of headings the South End Pharmacy have 
a good heading on a good ad. When it comes to advertising 
the mere fact that you are running a good drug store, it 
pretty difficult to get your advertisements read. This ad. will 
be read and it makes a good point, confining itself to a simple 
statement. It might have taken up three times the space and 
elaborated indefinitely upon what a good drug store is and how 

. 





0! You People of the 
South End! | 


first-class 
Prescription men 


Remember there’s a drug 
store at your door. 


in charge. 


South End 
Pharmacy 


431 S. TEJON STREET 
Phone 875 











it should be run, going deep into the ethics of the thing, and 
when the few people who would have read it had finished they 
would have known no more about it than when they began. 

We reproduce the inside pages of a good little four-page 
folder on spices, issued by Moser & Weltner, of Uniontown, 
Pa. There is some money in spices when the druggist adver- 
tises them and develops a business, especially if he can get the 
prices that this firm gets. As a rule, the drug store must sell 
these goods on a pretty narrow margin in order not to be so 
high above the grocers that people will not pay the difference. 
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The first page of this folder reads, “Every careful housekeeper 
should find out more about our rich, pungent spices.” 


~ 


DELICIOUS FLAVORS 


“~~ 


IN YOUR COOKING 





OF COURSE Yow take great 
pride in your cooking, and OF 
COURSE you want it to have such 
delicious flavors that all of it will 
be keenly relished to the very last 
morsel, Let us give you a good 
tip 

Whether your cooking is “tasty” 
or “tasteless” depends almost en- 
tirely upon the spices you use. 
Therefore, a little extra care in 
buying your spices will have much 
to do with the popularity of your 
cooking. 

It stands to reason that we will 
be able to supply you all your spices 
as soon as you find out that we car 
furnish you with BETTER spices 
than you are now using and charge 
you NO MORE than you are now 


FROM OUR experience in buying 
and handling drugs, we know that 
Gilpin, Langdon & Co. market the 
highest grade ground drugs. As 
they are also extensive millers of 
spices, we naturally went to them 
for our spices, expecting to get the 
finest grades of spices that come to 
America. We have more than real- 
ized these expectations. 


Finest Spices Grown—fresh and 
pungent—yes, we offer you the very 
finest spices grown, offer them fresh 
and clean and possessed of every 
iota of their deliciousness and pun- 
gency of flavor. These are the 
spiciest, richest, the strongest and 
most tasty spices the wholesale mar- 
ket affords, and they will do more 
than will anything else to make all 
your cooking successful. 


_Because we deal directly with Gil- 
pin, Langdon & Co., we secure 
these spices at rock-bottom prices 
and are able to offer them to you 


paying for spices. This is precisely at prices as low as you are now 
what we can do. paying for ordinary spices. 





NOW TURN TO PRICES LIST ON LAST PAGE 
DPRRARRARAFAAAAAI AIO 
Pages 2 and 3 of a good spice circular. 


The ad. of the Montana Drug Company is a good form of 
special sale ad. for the drug store that uses single column space. 
This is the kind of advertising that most drug stores have to 





Whisk Brooms 
Cloth Brushes 


We have just received an extra large 
consignment of whisk brooms from one 
of the largest manufacturers in the 
country. For a few days we “propose 
to eliminate profits, and about half 
price or less will predominate this sale. 


Whisk Brooms 


Which sell regularly for 25c to 75c will 
be moved at 
15¢ to 35c 


Cloth Brushes 


All of the brushes are of extra su- 
perior quality. Made of the finest hair 
and other materials used in brush con- 
struction. These brushes sell usually 
at soc to $5 each and the range of re- 
ductions will put them out at 


50c to $3.00 


Montana Drug Co. 


The Big Busy Store 
69-73 WEST PARK STREET 











do, for most of us are users of small space in country news- 
papers. Our special sales are along the line of this one and 
require some such treatment. 

A good prescription tag evidently intended to be torn in 
two and one part given to the customer who is to call for the 
medicine while the larger piece is retained and fastened to the 
bottle comes from Joseph R. Cotterrel, of Oakmont, Pa. The 
form used should be successful in fixing the responsibility on the 
customer regarding the character of the payment. Tags like 
this or of other forms are inexpensive and very desirable for 
making mistakes less frequent in handling the business end of 
prescription work. It is just as important that the right man 
get the right prescription as that the prescription itself is cor- 
rectly compounded. It is also important that the prescription 
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be wrapped and delivered in such shape that its appearance will 
impress the customer favorably. The customer, as a rule, must 
judge the prescription by its external appearance, and he judges 
the store by the prescription. A little red tape along this line 


M M 








* 
CHARGE. PAID. COLLECT. 


JOS. R. COTTERREL, Ph. G. | Chore, 


DRUGGIST, Paid, 
Cor. B Street and Oakmont Avenue. Oakmunt, Pa. 4} Collect, 





will help give a good impression to the public even when it is of 
no value as a real protection. 


Making Money from Incoming Calls. 


We commented in an earlier issue on the plan pursued by Dr. 
W. C. Alpers, of New York, in handling incoming telephone 
messages. Below we reproduce from the Apotheker Zeitung 
a printed blank on which the notice of call is sent: 


Telephone Message 
from the Pharmacy 
You are requested to come to tele- 
phone where a friend wishes 
to speak to you. 
Please call up 


This notice, properly filled out, is enclosed in a sealed en- 
velope on the outside of which is printed the following: 


Telephone Message 


from the Pharmacy. 
A charge of 5 cents is made for de- 
livering this message. 


On receipt of the envelope the person called pays the charge 
without demurring, as a rule. The fact that the notice of 
charge is printed makes it definite and final. 


Pegasus in the Pharmacy. 


Poetry oozes out of Emil Roller “like otter of roses does out 
of the otter,” as Mark Twain said. Even his advertisements take 
poetical form as witness the following lyric which he encloses in 
packages sent out to customers: 


A HINT TO HEALTH. 


Hark, our Stomach, Liver Pills, 
Highly recommended! 

Will relieve all minor ills 
In proper time attended. 


They restore your appetite, 
Liberate bad gases, 

And make life a real delight, 
A joy in all its phases. 


You won’t have to hang around 
Without spunk, ambitions; 

You'll feel active, safe and sound, 
Alert in all conditions. 


Nausea, Headaches, Dizziness 
Disappear like wonder; 

Biliousness and Pains, Distress 
Will also have to wander. 


And all troubles, and all ills, 
Caused by Indigestion, 

You can right by Roller’s Pills 
Quite surely, without question. 


They are to our best. relief 
Just the medication 

When you look for help, relief 
In Chronic Constipation. 


Therefore give them a fair trial 
Without hesitation; 
Buy of Roller’s Pill a vial 
‘And you'll obtain salvation. 
Emit Rotter. 
. A BOTTLE. 
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THE HOTEL ASTOR PHARMACY. 


Something New in Metropolitan Drugdom—A Drug Store With- 
out a Smell—Roses and Roborants—Lithontriptics and Lilies 
—Ethics and Elegance Combined. 


An ethical drug store in which there is no iodoform, asa- 
foctida, valerianates or other odoriferous drugs, without a soda 
fountain, without a counter, without a sign, with no cigar case, 
with no visible stock of proprietary or patent remedies, which 
does not open on the street, and with a show case filled with 
beautiful cut flowers, is 
somewhat out of the 
common. The dainty 
Hotel Astor pharmacy 
of F. K. James, which 
was opened to the New 
York public in Decem- 
ber, is all this and more. 

The space allotted to 
the store is a portion of 
the old Pompeiian room, 
measuring eighteen by 
thirty-five feet, facing 
on the south corridor of 
the Hotel Astor and 
opposite the Orangerie. 
As will be seen in the 
illustrations, the ceiling 
is lofty and the Pom- 
peiian decorations - still 
show in the frieze above 
the fixtures. 

To the left on enter- 
ing are wall cases of 
solid mahogany, nine 
feet high, filled with 
cosmetics, perfumery 
and toilet specialties. 
Surmounting the pillars 
of the fixtures are heavy 
gold plated capitals ‘with 
a spray and leaf, in the 
style of the Empire. A 
griffin in old brass above 
each case supports an 
ornamental lantern. The 
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Behind the dispenser and between the dispensing desk and the 
broad window to the south, which furnishes light during the 
day, is a series of double cases running at right angles to the 
window and provided with glass doors. In these are kept the 
proprietary remedies, the pharmaceuticals and a variety of the 
popular domestic remedies, such as castor oil, essence of pepper- 
mint, potassium chlorate tablets, etc., neatly done up in bottles 
ready for handing out, each bottle being wrapped in transparent 
parchment paper. In the corner is a small porcelain sink, with hot 
and cold water. The prescriptions are pasted into books in the 
usual manner, 

At the right on entering the pharmacy is a handsome plate 
glass case filled with 
cut flowers and refrig- 
erated by ammonia coils. 
Next comes the cashier’s 
desk, beneath which is a 
small but select stock of 
such sundries as thermos 
bottles, kodaks, manicure 
sets and Gillette safety 
razors. The adjoining 
show case is devoted ex- 
clusively to Huyler’s 
candies, a full assort- 
ment being kept in stock. 
In the wall case back of 
this is a large assort- 
ment of fancy boxes for 
the candies. Next comes 
a case containing 
sponges, rubber sundries 
and even a few boxes of 
choice and dainty sta- 
tionery. The only drugs 
in evidence from the 
front are pharmaceutical 
preparations in small, 
neat, square bottles, with 
recessed glass labels, be- 
hind the sundries’ show 
case. Across the south- 
ern end of the pharmacy 
is a case devoted exclu- 
sively to perfumery. 

The effect of the 
whole is that of a dainty 
boudoir rather than an 





backs of the cases are 
of plate glass mirror, 
while the shelving 
throughout the store is 
made of heavy polished plate glass, All the cases have frame- 
less, sliding plate glass doors, the glass itself moving to and fro 
easily and noiselessly over rollers, and closing against felt pads, 
making the cases practically dust proof. At the southern end 
of these cases a door of leaded art glass panels gives access 
to the prescription department. 


The Prescription Department. 

The prescription department is cut off from the rest of the 
store by the display case, which runs across the southern end. 
The dispensing counter is simple and unpretentious, but fitted 
with every facility for quick dispensing. The mercury coat- 
ing is removed from the back of the mirror facing the dis- 
penser for a strip two inches wide, enabling him to keep his 
eye on the store while at the dispensing counter. 

The chemicals and galenicals for dispensing are contained in 
glass labeled stock bottles of one and two ounce sizes, so that 
in a vary small space it is possible to keep a great variety of 
preparations. In the interest of safety the poisons are kept in 
a separate closet with wooden doors, also facing the dispensary. 


INTERIOR OF JAMES PHARMACY, HOTEL ASTOR. 
Buffet type wall cases on east side, showing sundries and toilet articles. 





ordinary drug shop. At 
night the soft radiance 
of the colored lanterns 
breaks into prismatic 
colors on the many faceted cut glass, The store is permeated 
with a delicate, subtle perfume, the odor of which is changed 
from day to day; while the noises of the distant street make a 
low diapason to the faint, sweet strains of the orchestra in the 
Orangerie near by. 


Some Metropolitan Prices. 


Only the daintiest and most exquisite articles fit into such sur- 
roundings, and, excepting for drugs and the products of the James 
laboratories, which are “featured,” only these are kept. A small 
cake of toilet soap sells at $3.25; a single ounce vial of extract, 
in a case, sells at $15; a cake of soap, a box of face powder. a 
small bottle of toilet water and a smaller one of an extract in 
a box, sell at $35. And to the average druggist the interest- 
ing thing is that they sell. Powder puffs, six inches in diameter, 
which sell at $2 each, and go nicely in lacquered boxes of suita- 
ble dimensions, which retail at $2.50 to $4, seem not exorbitantly 
high in such environment. It does not take many sales of this 
kind to run ug, a very comfortable sum, and, though the 
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store has been opened barely a month, its financial success is 
already certain. 

“The Hotel Astor pharmacy is past the experimental stage,” 
said Mr. James to the representative of the American Druc- 
cist, “but I shall have to feel my way for a little while yet to 
make sure of the needs of my patrons, or, rather, their wishes. 
People skimp on the necessities, they 
squander on their luxuries. It pays bet- 
ter to cater to their wishes than to their 
wants; and here the Astor pharmacy of- 
fers a unique field. It caters only to the. 
wealthy. The hotel itself acts as a filter, 
keeping ont all save those who have 
money to spend, and as a consequence I 
have a unique class of patrons. 

“Credit for the architectural features 
of the store,” said Mr. James, “must be 
given to Mr. Bangs, of Boston, who de- 
signed, made and installed the fixtures, 
putting into the details of their construc- 
tion the knowledge gained through his 
many years of study of the needs of the 
pharmacist in the matter of drug store 
fixtures.” 


An Ethical Pharmacy. 


“The store is in the highest degree 
ethical; in it no patent medicines are dis- 
played, and no effort is made to foster 
self medication. There is no soda water. 
There are no cigars. It is true that fresh 
flowers seem a little outside the pale of 


F. K. JAMES, Ph.G., 


Whose fourth pharmacy has just been 
the Hotel Astor. 
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pharmacy, but you will observe that we have many pharmaco- 
peeial blossoms, convallaria majalis, rosa gallica, etc., though in 
more attractive forms than that in which they are recognized 
in the Pharmacopeia. As you will see, this feature of the 
business is not unduly emphasized, and the presence of the 
flowers adds distinctly to the charm and beauty of the 
whole.” 

As Mr. James leaned back, the picture 
of cosmopolitan success, it was hard to 
realize that that success had been achieved 
unaided by the country lad, who, at the 
age of sixteen, began to wash bottles at 
$3 a week for James A. Hart at Ossining, 
then known by a “shorter and an uglier 
name.” “He must have been saving bot- 
tles all his life,” said Mr. James. “There 
was a whole cellar full of them, and I 
spent two years in washing them. If 
there is anything in the world I know 
how to do it is to wash bottles, and even 
after the lapse of these many years I feel 
quite competent to wash any bottle that 
may be put before me.” 

But this is not the only thing he can 
do well, for he was one of the honor men 
in the class of 1889 of the New York 
College of Pharmacy, and he had even 
theif been manager for a year of the 
Schwartz pharmacy, at Forty-fourth street 
and Eighth avenue, which became his 
own property only a year after gradua- 
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HEARING ON THE FOSTER BILL. 





Department Officials Would Make It More Stringent—Manufac. 
turers and Wholesalers Wish Modifications—One Retail Drug- 
gist Opposes—Hardships Imposed on Retailer—Mr. Koch 
Opposes Changes. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Washington, January 19.—Before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, representatives of the 
wholesale and retail drug trade, of the government, and of the 
medical profession, on January 11, presented elaborate state- 
ments concerning the Foster anti-narcotic bills now pending 
before the committee, some of these bills having been introduced 
at the instance of representatives of the State Department. 
Among those who were present at the hearing were H. P. 
Hynson, of Baltimore; Dr. L, F. Kebler, Christopher Koch, of 
Philadeiphia; Dr. Alexander Lambert, Dr. William Muir, Don- 
ald McKesson, Albert Plaut, Dr. William J. Schieffelin and 
Charles B. Towns, of New York; Charles A. West, of Boston; 
H. W. Wiley, Charles M. Woodruff and Hamilton Wright. 
Letters wére read from Thomas P. Cook, H. B. French and 
others. 


The N. W. D. A. View. 

Charles A. West, of Boston, Mass., spoke first in behalf of 
the legislative committee of the Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. West described his position with reference to the bill 
as follows: 


We have no objection to the tax, but we think that there should be 
some statement defining what is a manufacturer, what is a wholesaler, and 
what is a retailer; and we would also object to the articles coca leaves, 
alpha and beta eucaine, chloral and cannabis being included, for the sim- 
ple reason that coca leaves, if a record is to be kept of that as is pro- 
vided later on, is an article of very small moment to the drug trade, ex- 
cept to the manufacturer. Alpha and beta eucaine practically have no sale 
whatever. Chloral is an article which is rapidly decreasing in sale, and 
cannabis is not what may be called a habit-forming drug. The use of 
cannabis is in making the preparation called hasheesh, and hasheesh is a 
combination of cannabis and opium, so that hasheesh, if it ever achieved 
any sale in this country, would be covered by the title “preparations.” 

My idea is to have the bill as simple as possible and have it work- 
able. Now, if you had merely opium, morphine, cocaine, their salts, 
derivatives, and preparations, it would be a much simpler bill to work and 
would accomplish all that is desired. As far as the special tax goes, I 
would say that I see no objection to that whatever. It has been proposed 
that the manufacturer should pay a larger tax than the wholesaler, but it 
seems to me it should be definitely determined where the line is to_be 
drawn between the manufacturer and the wholesaler and the retailer. The 
principal objection to this bill, as far as the wholesale trade is concerned, 
is to section 2, which provides for a stamp tax. Now, anyone not familiar 
with the drug business might say that that was a perfectly desirable feature, 
but when you stop to think that the drug business is composed of certainly 
over 100,000 items in daily use, and this bill provides for a stamping on 
probably over 5,000 individual preparations, opium and morphine and chloral 
in all its forms, down even to the minutest tablets for hypodermic use, 
you will see what that means. The law also provides that the stock on 
hand, of manufactured goods, should pay a tax on the amount of crude 
material contained at the time the law went into effect. That would be, 
of course, absolutely impossible to determine from the very nature of the 
business. In order to make this bill workable, and to attain the object 
that is desired, it should be as simple as possible, and it seems to me that 
if you confined it to the three drugs I have spoken of originally—opium, 
morphine, and cocaine—it would serve its purpose much better than to have 
it contain a long list of goods. 

called on the Commissioner of Internal Revenue yesterday and asked 
him for an explanation of what the provision meant, and he stated that 
he should require a stamp placed on every proprietary article containing 
even the minutest quantity of opium, morphine, or cocaine, in order to 
trace it to its finality. Now, that means that we would have to keep a 
record of over 5,000 items. On one side of the sheet we would have to 
put all that we buy; on the other side we would put down all that we 
sell; and we would strike a balance for such a time as the commissioner 
required. If the special agent called and found that our stock was in any 
way different from what it should be. then there is the penalty provided 
for in the internal revenue act, and it seems to me it makes the law appear 
ridiculous to think of carrying it out to such an extent. 


Mr. West further recommended the insertion of the following 
provision in section 1 of the bill: 


That persons making sales, distribution, or eae of cough remedies 
and other domestic and proprietary preparations: Provided, That such prep- 
arations are sold or distributed in good faith as medicines and not for the 
purpose of evading the provisions of this Act: And provided, That such 
preparations do not contain more than two grains of opium, or one-fourth 
of a grain of morphine, or one-fourth of a grain of heroin, or one grain of 
codeine, or their salts, in one fluid ounce; or, if a solid preparation, in 
one avoirdupois ounce, excepting liniments and ointments which are pre- 
pared for external use only; or preparations containing opium or any of 
its salts, which are sold in good faith for diarrhoea, cholera, or ncuralgia; 
or powder of ipecac and opium, commonly known as Dover’s powders; or 
compound medicinal tablets, pills, or powders containing not over one- 
twentieth of a grain of morphine, or one-twelfth of a grain of heroin, or 

- one-fourth of a grain of codeine, or any of their salts, to each pill, powder, 
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or tablet; Provided, That such preparations are sold or distributed in good 
ap as medicines and not for the purpose of evading the provisions of this 
ac 


He also advocated the insertion of the word “knowingly” in 
section 4 of the bill, so that there might be protection against 
the penalty in case of an unintentional violation of the law. 
Some other changes—such as the elimination of the exemption 
of public hospitals and scientific institutions—were suggested, 
and it was recommended that greater liberty be given to the 
courts in fixing penalties for violation. 


Changes Proposed. 


Dr. Schieffelin, speaking as president of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association, said: 


Without any opposition to this bill, or criticizing the features of it, 
I am suggesting certain improvements, and I am in favor of the bill, and 
I would like to add something to what the chairman of the committee on 
legislation of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association has said in his 
statement, because I am the president of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association and have been working for a number of years to have some 
such federal legislation supplementary to the state legislation. This is not 
a bill to prevent the sale of these drugs; it is a bill to make it possible 
to enforce state laws by tracing the sources of these drugs, and finding 
out how much is imported or manufactured, and where all that is manu- 
factured goes to. Then the state authorities can take action. The way it 
is now, the commissioner of police of New York City wrote that it was im- 
peg to trace where the cocaine comes from, because the moment the 

ew York law was enforced the class who wished to evade it imported their 
cocaine from abroad, or else from other states where it is manufactured. 
This is merely a device to render effective these state laws by tracing all 
of the morphine, cocaine, and opium sold; but I want to point out that 
it is exceedingly important not to overload this law with provisions that 
would render it ineftective and would defeat its purpose. It is hardly pos- 
sible to require that every one of the wholesalers and retailers shall register 
every preparation that they sell that contains a fractional amount, even to 
the faintest trace. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue said that under 
this law, even if there was one hundredth of a grain of morphine in a 
preparation, it would have to be registered. In the first place, neither the 
retailer nor the wholesaler is able to do that, and, in the second place, 
this system, as provided here, of following it up would hardly carry this 
out. What I would like to suggest is that instead of requiring supple- 
mentary stamps on these things, each wholesaler and retailer should have 
his license number, and should be required to place that license number 
on every package that he sells. 

Then, if I manufacture cocaine and sell it to a wholesaler in Phila- 
delphia it will bear my number, and if he sells it to a retailer it will bear 
his number, and it can be traced back, and that would do away with the 
stamps and the supplementary stamps, and it would be possible, instead 
of having this stamp provision, to have a higher license, and secure all 
the revenue needed from the license part of the law from the special tax 
on the dealer. But that paragraph 2, as suggested by Mr. West, is to us 
very important. Otherwise the law will be so burdensome that it will prob- 
ably not be enforced or enforceable. I simply wanted to ask that. I 
would red for the benefit of Mr. Calderhead that this is not for the purpose 
of prohibiting the sale, but it is one of the links in the chain that is 
absolutely essential in order to restrict the traffic in these drugs to its 
legitimate channel. I will be glad to answer any questions that occur to 
any members of the committee. 


He thought in general that while the bill was desirable, its 
present form was unworkable. 


Objections from Manufacturers. 


Charles M,. Woodruff spoke in behalf of six manufacturing 
concerns, including Parkes Davis & Co. and others. He opposed 
the form of the bill and said: 


We have no objection to a law in support of the state laws restricting 
the sale of cocaine and morphine. We are in sympathy with the state laws 
so far as their purpose is concerned, but in some of the states the require- 
ments for keeping records are so complex, so complicated, that it is im- 
possible to comply with them. ° 

Now, it has been suggested that if the retail druggist can keep a 
record of his sales of poison, why not the manufacturer? Think a mo- 
ment. The retail druggist is approached by a customer who wants an 
ounce or half an ounce of one of these drugs. The druggist can jot down 
in his book, “John Jones, half an ounce of such and such a thing for such 
and such a purpose,” right on the spot. We get anywhere from 300 to 
400 orders every day, requiring a force of from 100 to 250 clerks in 
checking them up, assembling them, and so forth, and they come in this 
shape: Here is a sample-line order, beginning with the fluid extracts. 
Here is a price list of fluids, solids, and powdered extracts, and so forth. 
This is a sample-line order. That is intelligible to us, because each prepa- 
ration has a number. It is intelligible to our order clerks, because every 
preparation has a number. Every package which is sent out by the pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer bears an individual number that will enable him to 
trace it back to the very source of the crude-drug supply. Now, if any of 
the members of the committee here will go into this subject with me and 
show me how we can keep the record required by this bill and not make 
clerical omissions, I would be glad to consent to keep the record. This 
same question, Mr. Chairman, came up in Michigan, when it was proposed 
to enact cocaine laws similar to the New York state law and the Illinois 
state law. The State Pharmaceutical Association in Michigan complimented 
me by calling me in for advice. I showed them the impracticability of 
these laws, and I showed them _a way out of it so that the object of this 
record could be attained. The Michigan law is like this. The sale of cer- 
tain habit-forming drugs is forbidden. Then I am going to show you how 
this law can be fixed. Then, though wholesalers and retailers and manu- 
facturers and physicians may, under certain restrictions, sell, and so forth, 
yet the manufacturer or wholesaler who supplies the retailer must have an 
order written upon a separate sheet of paper, not containing other items, 
inhibited by the law, signed not only by the man, but in the capacity in 
which he ap! og to buy, “John Jones, registered pharmacist,” and under 
that law if the man signs the words “registered pharmacist” for the pur- 
pose of getting the cocaine or morphine he is penalized. The time has 
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come, Mr. Chairman, when we must stop making a goat of the manufacturer. 
The welfare of this country depends upon the welfare of the manufacturer. 
Now, the manufacturer or wholesaler can not fill the order unless it is 
signed “John Jones, registered pharmacist.” If that man signs as a reg- 
— pharmacist and is not a registered pharmacist, he comes within the 
aw. 

Now, another thing; it is easy for the manufacturer. These orders 
we must keep on file for five years, just the same as under the state law 
the retail pharmacist must keep his prescriptions on file for a definite 
a These files are arranged on a sort of card system. All of John 
Jones’s orders are together. Your inspectors, any time they please, can 
walk into our establishment and run these orders over and find who are 
buying. It is easy for the wholesaler and manufacturer, and it accom- 
plishes all the purposes of the law. Another thing. Massachusetts, after 
looking over the various state laws, adopted the Michigan law, with this 
addition, and it is an improvement. We are trying to get it in the Michi- 
gan law during the session. The possession of cocaine by an unauthorized 
person is an offense. I speak of this, Mr. Chairman, to show that it is 
possible to reach the habit, as far as it is possible to reach it by any 
ositive law, by a law that will not throw the whole burden upon the manu- 
acturer or the wholesaler. This measure is hardly a police measure and 
it is hardly a revenue measure. I am not going to take any more time 
now, unless to answer questions, except to read a tentative bill, very short, 
that will reach the evil, a bill that will reach the evil that this bill seeks 
to reach. I have written this this morning after thinking of the matter. 
I will read it. It is as follows: 


A BILL to regulate interstate commerce and commerce with foreign 
nations and Indian tribes in certain habit-forming drugs. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled, That it shall be unlawful for any person 
who cannot lawfully purchase, receive, sell, or give away or possess 
any opium, morphine, cocaine, alpha or beta eucaine, chloral, can- 
nabis, their salts, derivatives, or preparations, in the state, terri- 
tory, or insular possession in which he may reside or be, or to 
whom it is unlawful to sell or give away any such drugs, their 
salts, derivatives, or preparations in the state, territory, or insular 
possession in which he may reside or be, to import or receive any 
of said drugs, their salts, derivatives, or preparations from any 
other state, territory, insular possession, or from any foreign 
country. 

Sec. 2. That any person violating any of the provisions of 
this act shall, on conviction thereof, be fined not more than one 
thousand dollars for each violation or imprisoned for not longer 
than one year, or both such fine and imprisonment, in the discre- 
tion of the court. 

Sec. 3. That the word “person” as inserted in this act shall 
be construed to mean and include a partnership, association, com- 
pany or cerporation as well as a natural person. 


William Muir, of Brooklyn, N. Y., spoke in behalf of the 
retailers of New York, contending that the bill would not work 
successfully on account of its clumsiness. Dr. Muir said in part: 


The Kings County (N. Y.) Pharmaceutical Society and _ the 
New York State Pharmaceutical Association authorized me to be present 
here to oppose this measure. Now, in New York we feel as though we 
have passed the best prohibitive law in this country. We have a law 
similar to that of Massachusetts, under which, if you have possession of 
cocaine, it is presumptive evidence of dealing in it; but you can realize the 
hardship that this is going to cause to the retail trade and the pharmacists 
of this country. We have heard the wholesalers; who claim that it wili 
be so much trouble to enfore that law. Now, look upon it from the re- 
tailers’ side. who have not 400 clerks in an establishment to keep 
records, and who have everyone of the 641 preparations in the manufactur- 
ing house in the store. The pharmacist has to handle those preparations 
alone. There are 641 preparations that a pharmaceutical house has put out 
in hundreds and thousands, and he has to sell them in fives and tens all 
alone in his store. It would be a physical impossibility, no matter how 
honest he was, no matter how honorable the man was, to keep a record of 
the preparations containing morphine, chloral, cannabis indica, and all 
those things. Every time he sold a corn cure he would have to run to 
that sheet and make a record of it. Somebody told me that this would 
only affect interstate commerce, and I can see the object of making it a 
dollar, so that it would be enforced under the internal revenue laws by 
having the retailers pay a dollar and give a bond and make monthly re- 
turns of the amount sold. 

Now, this bill does not prohibit the sale. I heard one gentleman here 
say that it furnished statistics for future legislation. Does this House 
want to put 40,000 retail druggists to work on a schedule, writing down 
on a sheet of paper everything they sell, so as to furnish statistics for 
future legislation? The druggists work fourteen hours a day—sixteen 
hours, some of them—to earn a livelihood. I can assure you that an honest 
man would walk the floor the other eight hours, instead of sleeping, if he 
attempted to conform to this bill. It could not be carried out; he could 
not make the data on every sale. This reminds me somewhat of a state 
law, and I think it is applicable, because in New York they register 
laudanum. 

This provides for a bond. No bonding company will bond a man 
for less than $7.50. In fact, I think when they find out how liable a 
man is to make a mistake under this law, these bonds will be very ex- 
pensive—more than $7.50—because they look upon those things as to the 
risk, and when they realize what it means for a man to keep records with- 
out making errors you can readily see what they will think of it. 

The wholesalers, of course, have a grievance about the number of 
clerks it will take. The retailer in the same manner oftentimes has a 
relief clerk only one day in the week. He cannot afford to employ a clerk. 
That relief clerk comes in for one day in the week; and imagine the errors 
he might make for the proprietor. He might not keep the records, or if 
he was a discharged clerk, he could go to his files and show where that 
man did not have the records, did not keep them; and he _ would 
be at his mercy all the time, trying to comply with the law. If this pro- 
hibited the sale or in any way lessened the sale it would be different, but 
this keeping of records does not do that. It merely gives a man the right 
to sell them. He will have to sell them under the state law, of course, 
but I think the state takes pretty good care of that. All the states are 
coming to the same thing, and I do not think this great country is going to 
ruin. I heard one man say before the New York Board of Health that 
50 percent, of the people are using dope. I think the majority of people 
today are strong and healthy. I told him that he must have visited a 
sanitarium to get that idea, and if he would just go out into Central 
Park he would see the finest, strongest, most robust specimens of manhood 
that he could find anywhere in the world. I believe that this country is 
all right. Education has come along and we have found cocaine, which 
is a new thing. I admit the curse of cocaine, and I was active in the 
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prohibition of it in New York State; but how many men understood it 
when it was first introduced? The doctors did not understand it. They 
applied it to Gen. U. S. Grant freely when it first came out, and they did 
not know that it was going to make a dope fiend of anyone. It was hailed 
as a great discovery for the relief of pain. Now we have found that it 
is a bad thing. The state laws prohibit it and do not allow it to be put 
up. But look at the remedial effect of opium when applied to the relief of 
pain; look at the good side. Every doctor has opium in his saddlebags or 
his handbags. Every one of them carries morphine in his pocket with a 
hypodermic syringe. We admit that wrong sometimes comes from good 
things. We admit there are a good many people killed by automobiles; 
but there is a good deal of pleasure to be obtained from them; and this 
idea of stamping this out and killing it is wrong, because you cannot 
stamp it out with any such means as this. 


Frofessor Hynson Opposes Foster Bill. 


Prof. Henry P. Hynson, of the faculty of the department of 
pharmacy, University of Maryland, a member of the drug firm 
of Hynson, Westcott & Co., presented a written statement as 
follows: 


From the American Pharmaceutical Association. 


First.—That the list of drugs and chemicals appearing in Section 1 
is incomplete, since it does not include a number of synthetic products, 
namely, alypin, novocaine and holocaine, which are neither derivatives nor 
salts of any of the drugs nominated, but which have the same harmful and 
destructive qualities as cocaine, also that no provision is made, if possible, 
to control the importation and sale of other synthetics of like nature that 
may be subsequently introduced. Special attention is also called to the 
desirability of mentioning the trade marked name of such a derivative as 
diacetyl morphine, marketed as “heroin.” 

Second.—That it is practically impossible to satisfactorily, or effectively 
separate manufacturers and dealers, to be registered under the act, into 
the wholesale and retail classes provided for; the lines between these, in 
many and nearly all cases, is imperceptible. A large number of jobbers 
sell at retail and many more retailers sell at wholesale. Nearly all retail 
pharmacists manufacture these, so-called, original drugs into their various 
preparations. It would seem wise, therefore, to have but one class of 
registered dealers under this act, each paying a uniform fee of, say, two 
dollars and that the bond of each shall be in proportion to the amounts 
of these drugs a person may handle. 

Third.—That Section 2 is involved, ambiguous and not in accord with 
Section 6. Also that it is faulty in the provision that requires a special 
tax to be paid upon crude products and allows alkaloids and alkaloidat 
salts, that are separated and made from the crude drugs, to be imported 
into this country free of the special tax and entirely without control, which 
would seem to render the act non-effective in the very object sought to be 
obtained. 

Fourth.—That the provisor of Section 2 is too greatly restricted and 
the privileges given to the “duly registered and bonded manufacturing 
chemist or manufacturing pharmacist” should be extended to any person 
duly registered and bonded under this act. 

Fifth—That the absolute prohibition of interstate commerce in these 
drugs, except between those registered under this act, as provided for in 
Section 4, will entail unjust, unkind and injurious hardships upon many 
citizens residing near the border lines of our respective states and upon 
those citizens who may temporarily reside outside of their own states and 
away from their regular physicians and pharmacists. It would, therefore, 
seem that legitimate sales on the original prescriptions of physicians should 
be exempt from the operations of this law. o the several states must 
be left the control of the writers of prescriptions, within their respective 
borders. 

Sixth.—That Section 6 provides a penalty for the non-payment of the 
special tax on the salts, derivatives and preparations of the cited drugs, 
when no provision for the laying and rating of such a tax has been made. 

Because of these facts and to make our contentions more explicit and 
exact, I most respectfully submit these several amendments for consideration: 

Amend Section 1, page one, by striking out all after “opium,” line 4, 

up to “and,” in line 6, and substitute the following: Morphine, diacetyl, 
morphine, heroin, codeine, cannabis, hydrated chloral, holocaine, novocaine, 
alpha eucaine,, beta eucaine, alypin, coca leaves, cocaine, their salts, deriva- 
tives, preparations or compounds or any substance or synthetic product or 
chemical that may be used as a substitute for cocaine, or having the same 
local stimulating effect as cocaine, under whatsoever name it may be known 
or described. 
’ Amend Section 1, page 2, line 1, by striking out the word “or” and 
inserting a comma; lines 2 and 3, by striking out the word ‘‘or” and in- 
serting a comma; lines 2 and 3, by striking out all after “jobber,” up 
to “retailer’’ and by substituting a comma amd the wofds, “dispensing 
pharmacist”; in line 5, amend by changing “one dollar’’ to “two dollars.” 

Amend Section 2 by including the full list of drugs, chemicals, etc., 
that is cited in Section 1 and by making proper provision for an equitable 
tax rating on each of these. Also amend Section 2, page 3, by inserting 
after the word “any,” in line 11, the word “person,” and by striking out 
the words, “manufacturing chemist or manufacturing pharmacist’ and in- 
serting in their place the words, “‘under this act.” 

Amend Section 4 by introducing after the word “to,” line 20, the 
words, “the dispensing of the original prescriptions of legalized practitioners 
of medicine, to.” 

Section 6 will need no amendment if Section 2 is amended to conform 
with Section 1, otherwise Section 6 should be made to agree with Section 2, 
as now constructed. 


Donald McKesson, of New York, supported some of the sug- 
gestions of Mr. West and said that with due modification his 
firm was strongly in favor of the passage of a proper bill to 
restrain the sale of habit forming drugs. 

Thomas P. Cook, speaking for the drug trade section of the 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation, favored a meas- 
ure applying to morphine, cocaine and opium, but urged the elim- 
ination of other provisions and changes in the administrative 
feature. 
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Albert Plaut, of Lehn & Fink, New York, spoke along the 
same lines as the other dealers, recommending proper administra- 
tive changes. He advocated the limitation of the law to a com- 
paratively small number of drugs. 

Charles B. Towns, representing the Charles B. Towns Hos- 
pital, urged that the bill was not half strong enough and that 
the sale of the drugs should be restricted to licensed druggists. 
He thought that any drug which contained the least bit of opium 
should be included in the scope of the bill. 

Dr. Alexander Lambert, of New York, urged the passage of 
the bill in the form in which it had been presented. 

Charles A, Darius, representing Merck & Co., of New York, 
recommended a reduction of the tax to one cent a pound on 
chloral hydrate and one-quarter of one cent per pound on coca 
leaves. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley urged the passage of the bill and its 
extension to a number of other products besides those mentioned, 
He opposed the changes suggested by the manufacturers, 

Dr. Lyman F. Kebler spoke along the same lines and particu- 
larly attacked the use of soothing syrups. Mr. Koch answered 
some of the arguments that had been presented and opposed the 
changes suggested by the manufacturers. Hamilton Wright, who 
has been advocating the bill, also opposed the introduction of 
these changes. 


Text of the Foster Antinarcotic Bill. 
H. R. 25,241. 


A bill imposing a tax upon and regulating the production, manufacture, 
and distribution of certain habit-forming drugs. 


_Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That every person who 
imports, exports, produces, or manufactures opium, morphia, coca leaves, 
cocaine, alpha i beta eucaine, chloral, cannabis, their salts, derivatives, 
or preparations, and every person who further manufactures, compounds, 
deals in, or distributes the aforesaid drugs, or either of them, shall register 
with the collector of internal revenue of the district his name or style, 
place of residence, and place where such business is to be carried on, and 
at the time of such registry, and on or before the first day of July in 
each year, every importer, exporter, producer, wholesale dealer, jobber, or 
wholesale manufacturer of the aforesaid drugs, their derivatives and prepa- 
rations, shall pay to said collector a special tax at the rate of ten dollars 
per annum, and every retailer or distributer at retail shall pay to the said 
collector a special tax at the rate of ome dollar per annum. .. . 

Section 2. That there shall be levied and col!ccted upon all of the 
aforesaid original drugs, to wit, opium, chloral, cannabis, and coca leaves 
now held by any such person, or hereafter produced or received, an in- 
ternal-revenue tax of five cents per pound or fraction of a pound on opium 
chloral, and cannabis, and one cent per pound or fraction of a pound on 
coca leaves, and said taxes shall be paid by affixing to each package or 
other receptacle containing such original drugs, before removal of the same 
from a customs warehouse, their place of manufacture or storage, and 
before being offered for sale an engraved stamp to be affixed and canceled 
in such manner as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe. . . . Provided, That 
where such original drugs, after payment of the tax thereon, are furthe: 
manufactured or compounded by any person duly registered and bonded 
as required by this act, the packages or receptacles containing the same 
may, under regulations to be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, have affixed 
thereto, in lieu of the prescribed tax-paid stamps, such labels or marks 
as will show the payment of the tax on the original drugs before the same 
were further manufactured or compounded. 

Section 3. That every person importing, exporting, manufacturing, re- 
manufacturing, compounding, or offerin or sale any such drugs, their 
salts, derivatives, or preparations, shall , such books, render such re- 
turns, and give such bonds as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may from time to time 
prescribe. A 

Section 4. That it shall be unlawful for any person to send or trans- 
port in interstate commerce any of the aforesaid drugs or any of their 
salts, derivatives, or preparations, to any person other than a person who 
has registered and paid the special tax as required by section one of this 
Act, or for any person to receive, in interstate commerce, any of the 
aforesaid drugs or any of their salts, derivatives, or preparations, other 
than a person who is registered and has paid the special tax as required 
by section one of this Act; but nothing contained in this section shall 
apply to public hospitals or to public or scientific institutions. 

Section 5. Provides for removal of the drugs under bond. 

Section 6. That any person who knowingly purchases, receives, or 
sells, transfers, or gives away any of the aforesaid drugs, their salts, 
derivatives, or preparations on which the taxes have not been paid or to 
which the labels or marks imposed by this Act have not been affixed, or 
who violates or fails to comply with any of the requirements of this Act, 
or any regulation issued thereunder, shall, on conviction, be fined not less 
than five hundred nor more than five thousand dollars, or be imprisoned 
not less than one year nor more than five years, or both, in the discretion 
of the court. 

Section 7. Provides that possession of the drugs, salts, derivatives, or 
preparations named shall be deemed sufficient evidence of violation. 

Section 8 Provides for filing and recording returns. 

Section 9. Provides an appropriation of the sum of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, or so much of it as may be necessary, for the pur- 
pose of carrying the law into effect. 
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Section 10. Makes the administrative features of the internal revenue 
laws apply to this law. 

ection 11. Provides that the Act shall not be construed as modify- 
ing or revoking any of the provisions of the food and drugs act or of the 
act to prohibit the importation and use of opium for other than medicinal 
purposes, 


PRESIDENT TAFT RECOMMENDS ANTINARCOTIC 
LEGISLATION. 





Foster Bill Commended—A Pharmacy Law for Americans Rest- 
dent in China. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington, Jan. 14.—-President Taft on January 11 sent to 
the senate a special message calling attention to his recommen- 
dations in the annual message for 1909 regarding the Interna- 
tional Opium Commission and also calling attention to the re- 
port of the International Opium Commission which he sent to 
Congress on February 21, 1910, in which federal legislation for 
the control of “foreign and interstate traffic in certain menacing 
drugs” was asked. The President notes that Congress appropri- 
ated $25,000 to continue the efforts against opium, but he says: 


I now transmit a further report from the Secretary of State giving 
cogent reasons why the opium-exclusion act of February 9, 1909, should 
be made more effective by amendments that will prohibit any vessel en- 
gaged in trade from any foreign port or place to any place within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, including the territorial waters thereof, 
or between places within the jurisdiction oF the United States, from carry- 
ing opium prepared for smoking, and that would make it unlawful to 
export, or cause to be exported from the United States and from terri- 
tories under its control or jurisdiction or from countries in which the 
United States exercise extraterritorial rights, where such exportation from 
such countries is made by persons owing permanent allegiance to the 
United States, any opium or cocaine, or any derivatives or preparations 
of opium or cocaine, to any country which prohibits or regulates their 
entry, unless the exporter conforms to the regulations of the regulating 
country. 

The Secretary of State further points out a defect in the opium- 
exclusion act of February 9, 1909, in that smoking opium may be manu- 
factured in the United States from domestically produced opium, and the 
pressing necessity for remedying that defect by an amendment to the 
internal revenue act of October 1, 1890, that would place a prohibitive 
revenue tax on all such opium manufactured within the jurisdiction of 
the United States from the domestically produced material; and he further 
urges the enactment of legislation which will control the importation, 
manufacture, and distribution in interstate commerce of opium, morphine, 
cocaine, and other habit-forming drugs. 

I concur in the recommendations made by the Secretary of State and 
commend them to the favorable consideration of the Congress with a view 
to early legislation on the subject. 


Federal Regulation of Traffic in Narcotic Drugs. 
Secretary Knox, in the letter which President Taft transmits, 
describes the development of the movement against the traffic 

in opium in the Philippines and the Far East, and says: 


It would seem, then, to pe necessary to amend further the opium- 
exclusion act so as to make it unlawful to export or cause to be exported 
from the United States and from territories under its control or juris- 
diction or from countries in which the United States exercises extraterri- 
torial rights, where such exportation from such countries is made by per- 
sons owing permanent allegiance to the United States, any opium or cocaine, 
or any derivative or preparation of opium or cocaine, to any country which 


prohibits or regulates their entry, unless the exporter conforms to the 
regulations of the regulating country. . 
. * * 7 . * 


. But even with the opium-exclusion act of February 9, 1909, and the 
internal-revenue act of October 1, 1890, effectively amended, the larger 
side of the opium problem as it confronts the nation today would remain 
unsolved. A wide inquiry has developed a consensus of opinion that it 
is impossible for the states and the municipalities thereof to effectively 
enforce their antidrug legislation and ordinances until there is some fed- 
eral act which will strictly control the importation, manufacture, and inter- 
state traffic in the more menacing drugs. Since the problem of the con- 
trol of habit-forming drugs first appeared in the United States, forty-five 
states have prohibited the sale of cocaine except on order from a physician. 
Twenty-four states regulate the sale of opium and its derivatives, and 
thirteen restrict the sale of chloral. Several states have recently enacted 
legislation making possession of these drugs evidence for conviction, unless 
the person possessing them can prove to the satisfaction of a jury that 
his possession is legal. But, in spite of such state legislation, it has been 
found impossible for the states themselves effectively to enforce their 
laws, because of the ease with which these menacing drugs can be secretly 
introduced from state to state. 

After looking at the question broadly, the report of the American 
delegates to the International Opium Commission states: 

“It may be said in regard to the traffic in habit-forming drugs within 
the United States that each state of the Union in its relation to other 
states is much in the position of China in her relations with opium pro- 
ducing and trafficking countries. for, historically and otherwise, it has been 
demonstrated that China could not control her internal production and 
abuse of opium without a large measure of interstate or international 
assistance. In three years more has been accomplished in the suppression 
of the Chinese intraprovincial opium traffic than was accomplished in the 
preceding two centuries, this being entirely due to the interstate or inter- 
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national effort now being made on her behalf for the control of her opium 
traffic and her abuse of the drug. In ever-increasing proportion the states 
of the Union have for fifty years, from lack of interstate or federal aid, 
been reproducing within themselves the opium problem as it appeared until 
quite recently in China. Studying by state and municipal laws to controi 
the traffic in opium, morphine, and other habit-forming drugs, they have 
had to face the fact that the federal government, by tariff law, legalized 
the entry of a vicious form of opium, i. e., smoking opium, as well as an 
abnormal amount of medicinal opium for which a market was found by 
the importers and manufacturers. It is now a cage opinion in all 
of the states that no local law can control the abuse of opium and other 
habit-forming drugs, and that there must sooner or later be a superior 
federal law to assist the states in defending themselves from the menace 
of these drugs.” 


Secretary of State Approves Foster Bill. 


In view of the well-ascertained facts, and having in mind the approach- 
ing international opium conference, it is a pressing necessity that the 
Congress enact legislation which will control the importation, manufacture, 
and distribution in interstate commerce of opium, morphine, cocaine, and 
other habit-forming drugs. After a wide consultation with all the legiti- 
mate interests likely to be affected by such legislation, there has been 
drafted a measure known as the Cullom or Foster bill, which is now be- 
fore the appropriate committees of the Congress. The object of this 
measure is to place as light a burden as possible on the legitimate importer, 
manufacturer, and dealer in these drugs, and at the same time to bring 
the entire business aboveboard and compel every transaction in the drugs 
from the moment of importation or manufacture to be conducted in the 
light of day. It is felt that if this subject is achieved the good sense of 
the American people will see to it that the illicit traffic, which is now wide- 
spread, shall come to an end, [The provisions of the Foster bill are here 
outlined.] 

It should be stated that the revenue intended to be derived by the 
act has been calculated at the lowest possible rate—at a rate that will 
produce sufficient revenue to administer the act—for it would be a most 
unwise procedure for the government to attempt to raise a revenue from 
the trafhc in these drugs. 

The amendments which I have suggested to the opium-exclusion act 
of February 9, 1909, and to the internal revenue act of October 1, 1890, 
have been introduced into the Senate and House of Representatives, and 
as in the case of the Cullom and Foster bill, are before the appropriate 
committees of Congress. The attempt has been made to treat the opium 
problem of the United States in a comprehensive and effective manner. 
There are several other bills before the Congress which attempt to deal 
with the problem. I do not undertake to pass upon the constitutionality 
or the legal advisability of any particular measure, but I respectfully sub- 
mit whether the atention of the Congress should not be called especially 
to the subject, in order that appropriate measures may be enacted for the 
suppression and control of the opium and allied evils. 


A Pharmacy Law for Americans tn China 
In conclusion Mr. Knox recommends the enactment of an 
adequate pharmacy law to govern American citizens resident in 
China, inasmuch as one of the “great evils growing out of 
the suppression of the opium evil in that country has been the 
flooding of the country with antiopium nostrums or cures, the 
use of which threatens to become worse than the disease.” 


KINGS COUNTY CONDEMNS THE FOSTER BILL. 


Much to Condemn, Little to Commend in the Measure—Will 
Not Accomplish Its Purpose—Pushing N. F. Propaganda. 


The January meeting of the Kings County Pharmaceutical 
Society held on the afternoon of January 10 was devoted mainly 
to a condemnation of the Foster antinarcotic bill, concerning 
which no one present had any good word to say. The provi- 
sions of the measure in the AMERICAN Druccist for December 
26, page 381, were read. Dr. William Muir said that the meas- 
ure imposed most onerous conditions on the retail drug 
trade, and furthermore would not tend to restrict the misuse 
of narcotic drugs. He could see much to condemn and nothing 
to commend in the bill as he understood it, and asked that the 
privilege of the floor be extended to Caswell A. Mayo, editor of 
the AmeEricAN Drvccist, since Mr. Mayo might be able to throw 
some light upon the practical application of the measure. 

Mr. Mayo stated that he had come direct to the meeting 
from a conference with Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, president 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, who had 
attended the preliminary hearing in Washington on December 
14, and the conference with Dr. Hamilton Wright in New York 
on Januaary 2. 

As a result of this interview, Mr. Mayo said that he was 
convinced that Dr. Muir had correctly interpreted the bill and 
that his statement of the effect which the passage of the measure 
would have agreed entirely with his own understanding of the 
matter, 


Quoting from the official report of the hearing held on De- 
cember 14, Mr. Mayo read the resolutions adopted by the 
N. A. R. D. and the statement made by Willard S_ Richardson 
as chairman of the legislative committee of that organization 
that he could see no objection to the bill, Mr. Mayo said that 
the retail drug trade would unanimously endorse the resolu- 
tion adopted by the N. A. R. D. and co-operate in every prac- 
ticable way with the authorities in their efforts to prevent the 
illegitimate sale of narcotic drugs, but that he did not see in 
these resolutions any warrant for the approval of the terms of 
the Foster bill. 

Certain gentlemen favored the Foster bill, but they wanted it 
amended, The American Druccist had opposed the Foster 
bill because it needed amendment. The difference was that of 
tweedledee and tweedledum. 

The only good end which the bill could achieve was to fur- 
nish to the local authorities evidence as to who had dealt in 
narcotic drugs. He believed that this end could be accom- 
plished by imposing the revenue tax and the revenue inspection 
only on those who sold at wholesaale. The term “at wholesale” 
should be clearly defined in the bill as meaning the sale to 
some person other than the ultimate consumer. If the law 
were limited in its application manufacturers of and whole- 
sale dealers in, in general terms, individuals outside of the drug 
business and retail druggists themselves, might deal in the drugs 
at wholesale and escape pn a technicality, Any possibility of 
such an evasion of the law would be obviated by the use of 
such a phrase as selling “at wholesale.” The authorities them- 
selves seemed wholly unaware of the annual tax which the re- 
quiring of this bond would impose on the retailers. Under the 
New York State liquor tax law the retail druggist who wishes 
to take out a license to sell alcohol for mechanical purposes 
and to sell liquors on prescriptions only is required to furnish 
a bond and the bonding companies charge $10 for this bond, 
although the penalty for its infraction ranges from $10 to $25 
as the judge may see fit. With a minimum penalty of $500 as 
imposed under the Foster bill Mr. Mayo did not believe that 
the bonding company would issue bonds for less than $10 or 
$20 a year, which would be quite a burden to lay upon the re- 
tail druggist, particularly in view of the fact that this bill only 
hoped indirectly to aid in limiting the sale of narcotic drugs. 

In the conduct of so complex and varied a business as the 
retail drug trade technical violations might and undoubtedly 
would occur even in the most carefully conducted establish- 
ments, Under the Foster bill as it now stands, the minimum 
penalty which could be imposed for such a technical violation, 
regardless of the intent of the dispenser or of the possible con- 
sequences of the violation would be $500. A fine of $500 would 
entirely put out of business the average small retailer and this 
fine might be imposed; in fact, the judge would be compelled 
to impose, on conviction for a purely technical infraction of the 
law. 

In conclusion Mr. Mayo said that it might, as a matter of 
policy, be better for the society to commend the objects of the 
Foster bill and oppose its amendment rather than to come out, 
as the AMERICAN Druccist had, in opposition to the measure. 


Kings County Agatnst the Foster Bill. 

Dr. Muir rejected vehemently the suggestion that the society 
should as a matter of policy approve of the measure in any 
form, since it contained so much that was objectionable. Adrian 
Paradis said that the more he heard of the measure the worse 
it appeared, T. J. France moved that Dr. Muir be requested 
to appear at the hearing of the ways and means committee, to 
be held in Washington on the following day, January 11, and 
present the arguments of the 500 druggists who compose the 
Kings county society as against the passage of the bill. Dr. 
Frederick P. Tuthill moved the passage of a resolution to that 
effect. The resolution was adopted and Dr. Muir left at once 
for Washington. 
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N. F. Propaganda Work. 


Charles Heimerzheim, as chairman of the trades committee, 
announced that the committee had a supply of printed post 
cards, ten of which would be furnished to any member sending 
a stamp for them. It was intended that the individual druggist 
would mail these cards, after signing them, to physicians in 
their own vicinity. The committee was granted an additional 
$100 to carry on the propaganda. 

The meeting was presided over by the president, Jacob H. 
Rehfuss, the minutes being recorded by the secretary, A. E. 
Hegeman, 

E. T. King gave an interesting informal talk on advertising 
for the city druggist, based on long experience as manager of 
the advertising department of Riker & Co. 





New York Conference Opposes Foster Bill. 


At a meeting of the Conference of Pharmaceutical Organiza- 
tions, held at the New York College of Pharmacy, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, January 18, a resolution was adopted instructing 
the secretary to direct the attention of the members of the con- 
ference to the objectionable features of the Foster bill from the 
retailers’ standpoint, and to request the members to bring the 
subject before their respective organizations, with a view to agi- 
tating against the passage of the bill in its present form. The 
conference was presided over by the chairman, Dr. William Muir, 
and the discussions participated by Peter Diamond, Dr. Geo. C. 
Diekman, Hugo Kantrowitz, A. E, Hegeman, T. J. France and 
Caswell A. Mayo. 

Dr. Muir reported that he had been in touch with the 
New York City Board of Health at least once a week, and that 
it now seemed probable that some modification of the morphine 
ordinance would be made in the near future. He directed atten- 
tion to the fact that the Brooklyn Medical Society had under 
discussion a bill to prohibit the promiscuous refilling of prescrip- 
tions, which is to be discussed at the next meeting of that body. 





DIVISION OF PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTY OF THE 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY. ; 





Pharmacopoetal Standardizations—Methods of Qualitative 
Analysts. 





The division of pharmaceutical chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society held its Minneapolis meeting in the Chemistry 
Building of the University of Minnesota on December 29. The 
address of the chairman, Prof. A. B. Stevens, on pharmacopceial 
standardization was especially interesting and timely, since Pro- 
fessor Stevens is a member of the Committee of Revision of the 
Pharmacopeeia and chairman of the sub-committee on proximate 
assays. The address outlined the work being done by the sub- 
committee mentioned and made clear the thoroughness and-care- 
fulness with which the Pharmcopeeia is being revised. The new 
and improved methods of committee work were also explained. 

The report of the committee on quantitative methods gave a 
résumé of the analysis of mercury salts by six different methods. 
The committee has done valuable work and is being continued. 
The report, although merely a report of progress, was ordered 
published in order that the greatest benefit may be obtained from 
the work of the committee. 

The following papers were read at the meeting: 

The Citro Compounds of Iron, by A. B. Stevens; Camphor in 
Oil and Sassafras, by E. R. Miller and C. H. Marsh; Assay of 
Gelsemium, by L. E. Sayre; Rapid Determination of Sulphuric 
Acid with the Porous Clay Crucible, by F. Klein; and Chemical 
Problems Suggested by the Cultivation of Medicinal Plants—(1) 
Stramonium, by E. Kremers. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Chairman, B. L.. Murray; vice-chairman, A. D. Thorburn; sec- 
retary,'F. R. Eldred; members of the executive committee, A. B. 
Stevens and L. F. Kebler. 
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EHRLICH’S 606 DISCUSSED AT THE NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 





The Role of Dye Stuffs in Medictne—The New Experimental 
Therapy—Clinical Results Observed in One Hundred and 
Twenty-five Cases of Syphilis Treated with 606. 





The quarterly meeting of the New York College of Pharmacy,. 
which was held in the main lecture hall of the college on the 
evening of January 17, was devoted principally to the discussion 
of Ehrlich’s theories and their application in the use of his new 
remedy for syphilis known as 606, Salvarsan, or “Hata 606,” a 
name just registered under serial number 52,280. 

Prior to the discussion of the papers the meeting was called 
to order by the honorary president, Ewen McIntyre. The secre- 
tary, Thomas F. Main, read the minutes of the previous meeting 
and of the meetings of the Board of Trustees. He announced 
the appointment of a committee on nominations charged with the 
preparation of a ticket, as follows: C. O. Bigelow, Caswell A. 
Mayo, F. K. James, Reuben Smith and Ewen McIntyre. 

The secretary directed attention to the Foster antinarcotic 
bill, which is now in the hands of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and which is intended to regulate the interstate traffic in 
habit forming drugs. He said that attention had already been 
called to this subject in the AMERICAN Drucelist, in the pages of 
which the text of the measure will be found. He thought it was 
a subject which merited the very careful study of all pharmacists, 
as the provisions of the bill would prove most onerous in opera- 
tion. 

President McIntyre then introduced Caswell A. Mayo as 
chairman of the committee on addresses, who in turn introduced 
Dr. Robert C. Hatcher, Professor of Pharmacy and Materia 
Medica at the Cornell University Medical School. Mr. Mayo 
introduced Dr. Hatcher as a member of the new profession of 
pharmacology, whose followers are neither doctors nor drug- 
gists, but something of both. Dr. Hatcher had the training of 
both a pharmacist and a physician, having graduated in phar- 
macy before he took up the study of medicine. Though not 
himself an ardent advocaté for a restricted pharmacopeeia, Dr. 
Hatcher belonged to that class who had made a minute study of 
the action of half a dozen drugs, and claimed that they knew 
something about their action, but that neither they nor any one 
else knew anything about the action of the balance of the thou- 
sand or so drugs on the market, and who wished the new Phar- 
macopceia to be restricted to the particular half dozen they knew 
about. ¥ 


The New Chemotherapy. 


Dr. Hatcher said that it was really a mistake to speak of 
chemotherapy as new, for neither the term nor the idea were of 
very recent origin, the germ of the idea having been put forth 
by Ehrlich twenty-five years ago, while the term itself has been 
in use for over a dozen years. Latterly, however, it has sprung 
into great popularity in connection with the success which had 
followed the use of salvarsan in the treatment of syphilis. The 
medical journals have been full of the theory and its applica- 
tion, and the pharmaceutical journals also have contained a 
good deal on it, the American Druceist in particular having 
presented the subject in a most lucid and attractive man- 
ner. He said the editor of the AMERICAN Druaaist had rather 
taken the attitude that in this field the chemist was leading the 
doctor by the nose. This attitude was hardly justified by the 
facts. In reality the novel feature of the present status of 
chemotherapy was that the medical man pointed out to the 
chemist the direction in which his work must be carried with a 
view to producing the desired results. 

Probably the most interesting feature of the production of 
salvarsan was the careful scientific methods pursued in its in- 
vention. This discovery was -not merely a happy chance, as 
many seem to think. It was the result of carefully planned and 
elaborated theories based on widely extended observation as to 
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the effects produced by various groups of organic radicals and 
of certain forms of inorganic substances. 

Not a Mere Chance. 

Its discovery was not a merely happy chance, as many seem 
to think. It was the result of carefully planned and elaborated 
theories based upon widely extended observation as to the thera- 
peutic effects produced by various groups of organic radicies 
and of certain forms of inorganic compounds. Ehrlich surmised 
that quinquivalent arsenic was reduced to the trivalent form in 
the animal economy before becoming effective in the treatment 
of parasites. He decided that this step of reduction had best be 
made before the administration of the medicine, so that its 
action could be exercised immediately when injected. His 
studies were therefore restricted to compounds of arsenic in its 
trivalent form. 

At the same time, the selection of the proper organic radicle 
to produce the desired results was affected by a careful com- 
parative study of the change in effect produced by the retention 
or the elimination of certain radicles. Starting with a toxin 
which had been found to be efficacious in the treatment of the 
trypanosome which caused sleeping sickness, certain radicles 
were added and certain others discarded until, in accordance 
with the well thought out and scientific basis of experimentation, 
the compound known as “606” was built up. The speaker out- 
lined the theory of chemoceptors, which had been elaborated as 
an explanation of the action of this drug, and also sketched the 
development of the Ehrlich side chain theory and its bearing 
or the question of disease. The address covered somewhat the 
same ground as that of Dr. Joseph L. Turner, of Philadelphia, 
which was printed in the AmericAN Druceist for January 9. 
page 23, but treated it somewhat differently, going more fully 
into the theoretical considerations which led to the final result 
obtained by Ehrlich. 

Clinical Results from the Use of 606. 

At the conclusion of his remarks Mr. Mayo introduced Di 
John A. Fordyce, professor of dermatology at the University 
and Bellevue Hospital Medical College, who spoke of the clinical 
results observed in the administration of “606,” or salvarsan 
Doctor Fordyce spoke of the serious menace of syphilis to the 
welfare of the community, of the numerous cases in which it 
was contracted innocently, and directed particular attention to 
the fact that physicians were apt to contract the disease inno- 
cently in the course of their work. He said that during the past 
autumn he had treated no less than fifteen or twenty physicians 
himself, each of whom had been an innocent victim of syphilis. 
It was therefore a mistake to consider it as solely of venereal 
origin. 

He outlined the results that had been obtained by him in the 
one hundred and twenty-five cases oi syphilis in which he had 
administered “606,” saying that these results were particularly 
happy in cases of recent infection. The skin lesions and mucous 
patches in these cases disappeared with remarkable rapidity, and 
it differed materially in its effect on the general health from that 
produced by mercurial treatment, as the general health and 
weight of the patient improved promptly under salvarsan, In 
discussing the technique Professor Fordyce said that there were 
three methods of injection employed—subcutaneous injection of 
a suspension, injection into the deeper muscles of a solttion, 
and the injection into the veins of a solution. The first method 
was followed by a pronounced and prolonged infiltration and the 
deposition of the remedy in the tissues, where it was very slowly 
absorbed. The injection of the solution into the deeper muscles 
was more prompt and efficacious in its action, but was followed 
by intense pain, extending over twenty-four hours. Doctor 
Fordyce himself advocated and used the intravenous injection of 
a solution. In any case, whatever method was used, it was 
necessary that the mixture or solution be neutralized by the aid 
of sodium hydroxide, as the remedy itself is an acid salt. Doctor 
Fordyce exhibited the apparatus used by him, which jis illustrated 
herewith. This consisted of a graduated cylinder with a capacity 
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of 500 Cc., a hypodermic syringe and a needle with a three way 
cock to connect them. 


Method of Administering Intravenously. 

The method of administration was described as follows: The 
ampul containing the remedy is opened, the contents emptied 
into the cylinder, 150 Cc. of water warmed to about 180 degrees 
added, solution effecied by agitation, a 15 percent. sodium 
hydroxide solution added, drop by drop, until the precipitate 
which forms at first is redissolved, about fifteen to eighteen 
drops being required, and the solution diluted to about 150 Cc. 
This is kept at a temperature of 105 degrees by placing it in a 
water bath until needed. 

A strap is tied around the biceps of the patient, the needle 
inserted into the lumen of any vein which stands out promi- 
nently, generally either the median cephalic or the median basilic 
vein. When the exudation of blood from the needle shows that 


it is properly inserted in the vein, the three way cock is attached. 
One of the tubes connected with this is then attached to the 
barrel of the syringe, previously filled with a normal saline solu- 














Apparatus for intravenous injection of salvarsan. 


tion, A trial is made with this to see if the point of the needle 
is within the lumen. In case it is not, the injection of the saline 
solution will not be harmful, whereas the injection of salvarsan 
solution might under such circumstances prove hurtful. This 
being determined, the saline solution is emptied, one tube from 
the three way cock placed in the graduated cylinder containing 
the solution of salvarsan, and the solution is then slowly pumped 
into the vein, the three way cock being operated by the physician, 
and the syringe by the assistant. 

Doctor Fordyce said that a single injection usually brought 
about the desired results, but that in some cases two or more 
doses were required, even as much as seven doses having been 
given in certain cases without apparent bad effect. In fact, the 
patient ordinarily suffered less from the later doses than they 
did from the first. As a matter of precaution, the patients were 
required to remain in the hospital for a few days after receiving 
the injection, but there was very little reaction of any kind 
observable as a rule. 

The question of deleterious effect of the remedy on the optic 
nerve had been discussed, and it seemed possible that occasionally 
it did have such an effect, but the evidence was not positive, since 
it seemed likely that the effects attributed to the remedy were in 
fact due to the disease and not to the remedy. 

The chairman then introduced Herman A. Metz, former 
Comptroller of the city of New York and the importer of sal- 
varsan, as a modern improvement on the “pigmentarii,” or dealer 
in dyes, who filled so prominent a place in the drug business in 
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the early Roman Empire, and who, both as a merchant and as a 
technical chemist, was competent to speak with authority on 


The Role of Dyestuffs in Medicine. 


Mr. Metz said that, while the dyestuff dealer might have be- 
come very important to medicine, medicine was not of great im- 
portance to the dyestuff dealer. The few ounces of dyestuffs 
which he would be called upon to handle as drugs were cer- 
tainly insignificant from a commercial point of view in compari- 
son with the tons of dyestuffs which are used not for medicine 
but for their tinctorial value. He then spoke of the réle of dye- 
stuffs in medicine, confining himself strictly to those which are 
known as coloring agents, and not including the derivatives, such 
as antipyrin, pyramidon, acetanilide, phenacetin, etc., which, while 
originally derived from aniline, are not themselves looked upon 
as dyeing material. 

The paper of Mr. Metz is printed in full on another page. 

Professor Rusby, who had discussed Dr. Hatcher’s paper, 
moved that the thanks of the college be given to the lecturers for 
their most instructive and interesting addresses. The motion 
was carried unanimously. 

Dr. A. H. Elliott then moved that the chairman of the com- 
mittee on addresses and his associates be thanked for their suc- 
cessful efforts in preparing so attractive a programme, and one 
which had brought out, he was glad to observe, a larger attend- 
ance than he had ever seen at any stated meeting of the college. 
This motion being carried, the meeting adjourned. 


HISTORICAL TOPICS BEFORE THE NEW YORK BRANCH. 





Present Problems in Pharmacy Which Have Presented Them- 
selves in the Past—Galen Decried Adulteration in Ancient 
Rome—An Echo of Our Own Time. 





The January meeting of the New York branch of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association was devoted to a lecture on 
the problems of pharmacy which have recurred from time to 
time in the history of the world, The subject was handled in 
a masterly manner by Dr. James J. Walsh, dean of the Medical 
School of Fordham University. The lecture is printed in full 
at page 26. At its conclusion Dr. David Allyn Gorton, author 
of “A History of Medicine” which has just been published in 
two volumes by Putnam’s, took occasion to congratulate the 
speaker on the charming manner in which he had presented the 
subject. 

The president of the branch, Otto Raubenheimer, called the 
attention of the members to a number of books on the historical 
aspects of pharmacy, including the work just published by Dr. 
Gorton, and “The Chronicles of Pharmacy,” by the late A. C. 
Wootton, lately published by Macmillan. 

Referring to the contents of the Papyrus Ebers, Caswell 
A. Mayo stated that a handsome folio volume, published by 
Engelmann of Leipzig and containing a lithographic reproduc- 
tion in colurs of the entire Papyrus Ebers with translations into 
German of parts of it would be found at the Astor Library. 
where he had occasion to consult it twenty years ago, 

The report of the committee on nominations was presented 
by Jacob Diner as chairman and the following nominees pro- 
posed were elected to office without opposition: 

President, George H. Hitchcock; vice-president Dr. George 
C. Diekman; secretary, Hugh Craig; treasurer, Dr. Joseph 
Weinstein; chairman of the committee on membership, W. F. 
McDowell; chairman of committee on professional relations, 
Thomas D. McElhenie; chairman of the committee on pharma- 
ceutical progress, Otto Raubenheimer; chairman of the commit- 
tee on legislation, Thomas P. Cook, 

The secretary announced the death of J. Leroy Webber, and 
was instructed to draw up and send to the family of the deceased 
member suitable resolutions of condolence. 
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Samuel W. Fairchild Elected President of the 
Union League Club. 


At the annual election of the Union League Club, of New 
York, held on January 12, Samuel W. Fairchild, senior member 
of the firm of Fairchild Brothers & Foster, was elected to the 
presidency. This is a distinguished honor, as the presidency of 
this club implies an unusual combination of qualities and achieve- 
ment. 

Mr. Fairchild is wéll and favorably known in pharmacy 
throughout the world. He graduated from the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy in 1873, and the honorary degree of Master 
in Pharmacy was conferred on him by the same institution in 
1890 in recognition of his distinguished services to pharmacy. 
It was under his presidency that the building at 115 West Sixty- 
eighth street was erected by the New York College of Phar- 
macy, of which he was president from 1890 to 1896. Mr. Fair- 
child has not confined his interest in pharmaceutical education 
to local affairs but has founded and maintains the Fairchild 
scholarship in the school of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain in London. 

Mr. Fairchild occupies a large place in the civic and social 
life of the city, as will be seen by the following partial list of 





FAIRCHILD, Ph.M., 
New elected president of the Union League Club. 


SAMUEL W. 


the offices he holds and of the organizations to which he belongs. 
He is a trustee of the Bowery Savings Bank; of the Home for 
Incurables, of the Grant Monument Association, of the Sevilla 
Home for Poor Children, and of the New York Polyclinic Med- 
ical School and Hospital. He is president of the Taft and 
Sherman Drug, Paint, Oil and Chemical Allied Trade Organiza 
tion, and of the Princer: Anne Club of Virginia, is a director 
of the Market and Fulton Bank and of the United States Life 
Insurance Company, was one of the incorporators of the Bronx 
Botanical Garden, represented the City of New York at the Col- 
umbian, Exhibition in Chicago, was a trustee of the Hudson-Ful- 
ton Commission, is a member of the executive committee of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce and of the Pilgrims’ Society, 
and a member of the following organizations: American Phar- 
maceutical Association, the New York State Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, the New York College of Pharmacy, the New England 
Society, the Society of the Sons of the Revolution, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, the New York Botanical Garden. He also belongs to the 
following clubs: Metropolitan, Lawyers, Fulton, Ardsley, and 
Camp Fire, New York, Travelers of Paris, Southside Sports- 
men’s of Long Island, Virginia of Norfolk, and the Princess 
Anne of Virginia. In the Union League Club, Mr. Fairchild 
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has been almost continually in office since 1896, having been 
chairman of the executive committee twice, chairman of the 
house committee twice, and vice president twice. He therefore 
brings to the presidency a unique experience in the affairs of 
the organization. 


Greater New York. 


David C, Whitney, vice-president of Parke, Davis & Co., of 
Detroit, Mich., visited that company’s New York branch last 
week, 

A. M. Hopper, of the New York City sales force of Eli Lilly 
& Co., and Mrs. Hopper, have just returned from a brief visit to 
Ormond Beach, Fla. 

The friends of George T. Riefflin will be grieved to learn of 
the death of his son, Ernest George, which occurred on Janu- 
ary II, in his twenty-second year. 

Asa G. Candler, president of the Coca-Cola Company, spent 
several days toward the close of 1910 with S. L. Willard, the 
eastern manager of the company. 

The annual ball of the Alumni Association of the New York 
College of Pharmacy will be held on Tuesday evening, February 
7, in Eldorado Hall, at Fifty-second street and Seventh avenue. 

At the December meeting of the New York Retail Druggists’ 
Association, Dr. Joseph Weinstein was elected president, L. 
Marmor recording secretary, George H. Palitz corresponding 
secretary, and Peter Diamond treasurer. 

The estate of O. C. Kleine has sold the pharmacy formerly 
conducted by the late treasurer of the Kings County Pharma- 
ceutical Society at 110 Hamburg avenue, Brooklyn, and Mrs. 
Kleine has removed with her family to Union Course, Jamaica, 
L. I., where they will take up their residence. 

Dr. Charles E. Vanderkleed, professor of pharmaceutical 
chemistry, af the Medico-Chirurgical College, Philadelphia, and 
chief chemist for the H. K. Mulford Company, delivered an 
interesting and instructive address on standardization, chemical 
and physiological, at the New York College of Pharmacy, before 
the Aulmni Association on Wednesday evening, January 11. 

At the annual meeting of the Westchester County Pharma- 
ceutical Association, held at Hotel Frankfort in Yonkers, on 
January 11, the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, J, Roemer, White Plains; first vice-president, 
James A. Hart, Ossining; second vice-president, C. A. Heuss, 
Yorktown Heights; and secretary and. treasurer, J. B. Sackett, 
Tarrytown., 

The annual meeting of the Commercial Travelers’ Auxiliary 
of the National Pharmaceutical Society was held at the new 
home of the society, 2320 Eighth avenue, Manhattan, on Jan- 
uary 16. Edward Schott was re-elected as president, Julius Eis- 
enstein was elected vice-president and Morris N. Feinberg secre- 
tary and treasurer. It was resolved that all monies received 
for initiation and dues in the auxiliary shall be donated to the 
National Pharmaceutical Society fo1 »ropaganda work during 
IQTl. 

Announcement is made that the business heretofore carried 
on by Antoine Chiris has been incorporated and will be con- 
tinued under the name of the Antoine Chiris Company, with 
offices at 18 and 20 Platt street, New York. C. G. Euler, presi- 
dent of the new company, has for many years had charge of the 
New York office of M. Chiris, and B. T. Bush, the vice- 
president of the corporation, has been associated with Mr. Euler. 
Both gentlemen are well and widely known in the wholesale 
drug and perfumery trade, and number among their personal 
friends many of the leaders in these trades throughout the 
United States. The company is launched under the most favor- 
able auspices. 

The members, giris as well as boys, of the famous “blizzard 
class,” N. Y. C. P., ’88, will celebrate the anniversary of their 
college examination, which occurred on blizzard day, March 12, 
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1888, by an annual reunion and dinner at Terrace Garden, Fif- 
ty-eighth street, between Third and Lexington avenues, New 
York, on Monday evening, March 13, 1991, at 7 o'clock. Prof. 
Charles F. Chandler, whom the class presented with a silver cup 
at the testimonial dinner, and Charles W. Parsons, who in- 
structed the members in analytical chemistry, will be the guests 
of the evening. In order to complete arrangements, the members 
are urged to notify promptly Prof. George C. Diekman, 115 West 
Sixty-eighth street, New York, the secretary-treasurer of the 
“blizzard class,” of their intention to attend. 

Twenty-six applications for membership were presented by 
the secretary, Thomas Lamb, at the last meeting of the Long 
Island Drug Club, which was held at the Kaiser Haus on Janu- 
ary 16, and favorably acted on. S. L. Nieir, as chairman of the 
entertainment committee, reported that the recent ball had been 
a big success socially, but that the expenses had slightly exceeded 
the receipts. A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Nieir. J. L. 
Lascoff, of the Board of Pharmacy, made a brief address, as did 
Otto Raubenheimer. Committee reports were presented by A. H. 
Higbie and S. Schoenfeld. The next meeting of the club will 
take place at the Kaiser Haus at 10 p. m. on February 20. 
At the January meeting of this association, which was held 
on January 9, President Wertheimer appointed chairmen of the 
committees as follows: On membership, S, L. Neier; on griev- 
ances, R. L. Medl; on entertainment, S. Rubin; on legislation, 
Emil C. Kauche; on legal defence, Edwin Kleine; on press, 
S. Schoenfeld. The president appointed a committee of five, 
with S. Schoenfeld as chairmen, to accept the invitation of the 
Alumni Association of the New York College of Pharmacy to 
attend a lecture at the college by Professor Vanderkleed, of 
Philadelphia, on January It, 


DIED. 

Axsspey.—In Dayton, Ohio, on Saturday, December 24, James 
Abbey, aged eighty-two years. 

ALLEN.—In Canajoharie, N. Y., on Thursday, January 12, 
William F, Allen, aged forty years. 

Bati.—In Holyoke, Mass., on Monday, January 2, Charles E. 
Ball, aged fifty-nine years. 

Bacc.—In Springfield, Mass., on Sunday, January r, George 
Bagg, aged seventy-nine years. 

BowMAN.—In Pine Plains, N. Y., on Saturday, January 7, 
Jacob S. Bowman, aged sixty-eight years. 

Coutter,—In McDonald, Pa., on Sunday, January 1, Philip L. 
Coulter, aged forty-six years. 

Craic.—Ih Knoxville, Tenn., on Sunday, December 25, W. H. 
Craig. 

Curts.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., on Wednesday, January 4, Fos- 
well C. Cutts, aged sixty-eight years. 

E.wet_t.—In Bridgeton, N. J., on Tuesday, January 3, Albert 
S. Elwell, aged fifty-seven years. 

Frenup.—In St. Louis, Mo., on Saturday, December 31, Dr. 
T. F. Fienup, aged thirty-eight years. 

GrEENE.—In Chicago, Ill., on Friday, December 30, Frederick 
J. Greene, aged fifty-six years. 

GrEINER.—In Paris, Tex., Gottlieb O. Greiner, eighty-three 
years. 

Guy.—In Middletown, Conn., on Tuesday, January 3, William 
Baldwin Guy, aged sixty-two years. 

Horton.—In Rahway, N. J., on Saturday, January 7, Richard 
Horton. 

Kuitne.—In Shenandoah, Pa., on Saturday, January 7, John C. 
Kline, aged forty-three years. 

LEAVENWoRTH.—In Waterbury, Conn., on Friday, January 6, 
Elisha Leavenworth, aged ninety-seven years. 

Lorp.—In Boston, Mass., on Monday, January 2, Samuel L. 
Lord, aged sixty-nine years. 
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‘Petrir.—In Louisville, Ky., on Tuesday, January 3, Charles 
H. Pettit, aged seventy-four years. 

Puitiuirs.—In Frankton, Ind., on Wednesday, December 28, 
Ernest Phillips. 

Pottte.—In Andover, Mass., on Tuesday, January 3, Herbert 
E. Pottle, aged thirty-five. 

Rynarp.—In Philadelphia, Pa., on Monday, January 1, Charles 
W. Rynard. 

ScHELLER—In Chambersburg, Pa., on Sunday, January 1, 
Thomas K. Scheller, aged seventy-two years. 

STewart.—In Prince Albert, Sask., Canada, on Wednesday, 
January 4, James Stewart, aged eighty-five years. 

Wuitrt.—In Jersey City, N. J., on Friday, January 6, Thomas 
White, aged fifty years. 


—_—— 


P. A. R. D. POSTPONES CONSIDERATION OF AFFILIA- 
TION WITH N. A. R. D. 





Christopher Koch Elected President—Motion for Reaffiliation 
Tabled for Thirty Days Pending Investigation Now in 
Progress-—Most Successful Year in the History of the Or- 
ganization—Telephone Matter Discussed —Record Voting, 





(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Philadelphia, January 19.—No decision was reached on the 
matter of reaffiliation between the National Association of Retail 
Druggists and the Philadelphia Association of Retail Druggists 
at the annual meeting of the latter organization, at the’ Drug 
Club, on the evening of Janu- 
ary 6. It was decided to lay 
the matter on the table for 
thirty days, pending the out- 
come of an “investigation” 
which is now in progress. It is 
understood that this means that 
some of the statements, said to 
have been made during the past 
‘year when the local association 
was independent of the national 
body, will be explained and 
probably retracted, 


The Largest Meeting. 

This issue and the fact that 
officers were to be elected re- 
sulted in one of the largest 
meetings in the history of the 
organization. The matter of 
reaffiliation was brought to an 
issue when Charles King moved 
to renew relations tor the year 
:g11. Charles Rehfuss amend- 
ed this motion by suggesting 
postponement of final action for 
thirty days, explaining that at a conference between about fifteen 
members, some of whom had been for and others against 
reaffiliation a year ago, the course of postponing final action had 
been deemed the wisest one. He declared that it was the ulti- 
mate object of all who participated in the conference to bring 
about closer relations between the national and the local associa- 
tions; still it was decided inadvisable to act hastily. The amend- 
ment was accepted and the motion carried. A few voted against 
it with the idea of having a more detailed account of the reasons 
for the investigation. The dues for the year were again placed 
at $12. During 1910 each member received a rebate of $4, as no 
money was paid into the national treasury, but this year, with 
reaffiliation a probability, it is likely that there will be no rebate. 


No Contest for Officers. 
There were no contests of any moment and the election 
resulted as follows: President, Christopher Koch; first vice- 
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New president of the P. A. R. D. 
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president, William E. Lee; second vice-president, David J. 
Reese; third vice-president, Morris Herson; recording secretary, 
N. A. Cozens; financial secretary, 
Carl W. Shull; treasurer, George 
W. Fehr; chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, William A. Car- 
penter. The following members 
of the executive committee, one 
from each of the fourteen dis- 
tricts of the city, were elected: 
Frederick R. Keller, W. E. Cline, 
H. L. Hetrick, Dr. J. F. Meade, 
W. H. Umstead, George T. Lam- 
bert, A. G. Keller, Charles Lee- 
dom, David H. Ross, H. A. Kal- 
bach, M. D. Allen, R. T. Black- 
wood, J. C. Peacock and C. F. 
Schmickle. 


The Most Successful Year. 

W. T. Burke, the retiring presi- 
dent, made a report of excep- 
tional interest, showing that the 
past year has been the most successful. in the history of the 
organization. The other officers also reviewed the work of their 
departments. F. M. Apple, the retiring chairman of the ethical 
preparations committee, emphasized the importance of work 
along that line by a summary of the excellent work done during 
his administration and of the good that had been accomplished. 
David J. Reese, chairman of the telephone committee, brought 
his report right up to the minute by discussing issues that have 
only cropped up recently and on which action was required. One 
of these was the objection which the retail druggists of the city 
feel to the course of one of the telephone companies in allowing 
one of the largest department stores in the city to advertise a 
system of reverse calls to its patrons by which the public can 
call the store without putting a coin in the ’phone box in the 
retail drug store. Consequently, under this arrangement, the 
retail druggist is receiving no commissions on calls of this char- 
acter. Final action was not taken, pending the report of the 
company in question as to the number of such calls that were 
being made in the course of thirty days. 


Telephone Tolls. 

Another new issue, reported by Mr. Reese, was that of the 
offer of a telegraph company which seeks to have the druggist 
act as its agent for the receiving and distribution of messages 
at a commission of 10 pér Ctnt. on tolls collected and the return 
of the nickels spent in ’phoning messages received to the nearest 
telegraph station. Some of those present stated that they had 
rceived from another company as high as 25 per cent. commis- 
sion and had not undertaken to do more than receive such mes- 
sages and ’phone them in. But the sentiment seemed to be 
against assuming the responsibility of delivering telegraph mes- 
sages for such a meagre remuneration, and the matter was 
referred to a special committee, consisting of the members of the 
telephone committee and Frank W. Fluck and Charles Rehfuss. 
Following the installation of officers, an elaborate luncheon was. 
served in the club café. 

A Perfect Score—Lacking One. 

Dr. Thomas T. Eckman, an active member of the Drug Club, 
512 Arch street, this city, and president of the Eckman Manu- 
facturing Company, Sixth and Market streets, probably estab- 
lished a world’s record yesterday (Wednesday) afternoon, when, 
in a bowling contest with several other members on the club 
alleys, he rolled 299, lacking only one pin of a perfect score. Dr. 
Eckman’s performance is all the more remarkable when the fact 
that he is sixty-four years of age is considered. But age rests 
lightly upon the shoulders of the well known physician, for he is 
a weekly participant in the weekly bowling matches of the Phila- 
delphia Wholesale Drug Bowling League. 











WILLIAM A. CARPENTER. 
Chairman Executive Committee, 
re A ROD. 
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MARYLAND LAW OPPOSED BY ICE CREAM MAKERS. 


Seven Plead Guilty Under Food and Drugs Act. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Baltimore, January 20.—Last Saturday, seven pleas of guilty 
to charges of misbranding or adulteration were entered in the 
United States District Court, before Judge Rose, who imposed 
fines of $5 to $25. The largest amount was imposed upon John 
B. Hurtt & Son, wholesale druggists, and on the Indian Tar 
Balsam Company. They were charged with shipping from Balti- 
more to Washington, on June 8 last, one dozen Indian Tar 
Balsam, which was deemed misbranded because it did not bear 
a statement on the labels of the quantity and proportion of opium 
in the mixture, and also because of statements on the label that 
the compound was a never failing remedy. for all kinds of lung 
affections; that it was without a peer as a cure of all forms of 
throat and lung diseases, and that one dose would remove a 
sudden case of croup. A fine of $10 was imposed upon Muth 
Bros. & Co. for shipping to Norfolk, Va., February 11, 1910, 
three pounds of a drug sold as pink root which was not of 
standard strength, quality or purity. 


BIG PROPAGANDA GATHERING IN CINCINNATI. 


Eminent Pharmacists Present from All Over the Unton—N. A. 
R. D. Officials Attend. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio, January 20.—The beginning of a campaign 
for a more general use of standard pharmaceutical products, 
which is likely to spread throughout the country, was launched 
in this city Wednesday evening, January 18, at a dinner in honor 
of the medical profession tendered by the druggists of Cincin- 
nati. More than 500 guests were entertained, and preparations 
have been on for several weeks to start the movement under 
auspicious surroundings. Leading medical men of Cincinnati 
and the Ohio valley have become interested and the proposition 
is being enthusiastically supported 

“Probably no advanced country of the world has given less at- 
tention to true pharmacy than has the United States, and, while 
we may boast of some of the world’s greatest pharmacists, the 
exponent of correct pharmcy in general meets with indifferent 
success,” said E, H. Thiesing, druggist at Gilbert avenue and 
Lincoln avenue, a member of the Executive Committee of the 
National Retail Druggists’ Association, discussing the movement. 
“This has resulted in the use of secret nostrums, claimed by their 
manufacturers to have all sorts of superior virtues, but which 
very frequently are a positive fraud. Fancy prices are charged 
for preparations without known or real medicinal value. It is 
therefore a cause for congratulation that the leading medical 
men of Cincinnati and the Ohio valley are becoming interested 
in the movement, for its success rests largely with them.” 

Present at the banquet were twenty-five of the most promi- 
nent pharmacists of the country. The speakers representing the 
pharmaceutical profession were: Dr. James H. Beal, chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the United States Pharmacopceia; 
Dr. William C. Anderson, dean of the Brooklyn College of Phar- 
macy; W. S. Elkin, of the Atlanta College of Pharmacy, and 
Fred W. Kisker, of the Cincinnati Druggists’ Association. The 
speakers representing the medical profession were Dr. Frederick 
Torchheimer, Dr. C. A. L. Reed and Dr. Charles L. Bonifield, all 
of Cincinnati. 


Professor Oldberg, of the Northwestern University, the son 
of Prof. Oscar Oldberg, who is so well known to pharmacists, 
is a composer of the first rank. His sonata, dedicated to Mrs. 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, was given by Mrs. Zeisler at a piano 
recital in New York on January 6. 


A STATEMENT FROM THE MUNYON COMPANY. 
Homoeopathic Remedies Cannot Be Analyzed—Techntcal Plea of 
Guilty of Misbranding. 


In the United States District Court, at Philadelphia, the Mun- 
yon Homeopathic Home Remedy Company recently pleaded 
guilty to the charge of misbranding by the use of the word 
“cure” in three cases, and a fine of $200 was imposed in each 
case. 

Dr. Munyon writes us regarding these cases as follows: 

“I notice that some of the druggists’ journals have printed a 
garbled account of the recent hearing in the United States courts 
regarding our remedies, which is very unfair. This report was 
given out evidently by some disgruntled reporter, who was care- 
ful to withhold the more important facts and only sent out that 
portion that would lead the public to believe that our remedies 
were little more than cane sugar. Knowing your journal to be 
eminently fair, I desire to place the following facts before you: 

“From the very inception of this business, all our medicines 
have been labeled and branded as ‘Cure,’ and, as we had our 
trade marks registered, thought we were fully justified in con- 
tinuing their use. Greatly to our astonishment we were in- 
formed by the Government that we were violating the pure food 
law. I made several trips to Washington to confer with Dr. 
Wiley upon the subject, and he assured me that we had violated 
the food and drugs act according to the Government’s interpre- 
tation, and that they had in every instance convicted people for 
similar offenses. I immediately sent out letters to the trade, 
asking them to return all the goods they had on hand that were 
labeled as cures. I also put about twenty men on the road col- 
lecting these goods and replacing same with goods that con- 
formed to the pure food requirements. The total cost of this 
so far has amounted to between $30,000 and $40,000. There has 
never been a question about the efficacy of our remedies, and 
the charge preferred against us by the Government was simply 
for misbranding. 

“We have never had any other wish than to conform to the 
requirements of the food and drugs act, and after my conversa- 
tion with Dr. Wiley I admitted to the court that, according to 
the ruling of the Board of Food and Drug Inspection, our reme- 
dies were misbranded. So little importance did I attach to this 
case that I was not even present in the court room and had no 
witnesses there when the case was called, for I was under the 
impression that the court would see that we were innocent of 
any intended violation of the law and that the case would be at 
once dismissed. But instead of this the Government presented 
a chemist from Tennessee, who admitted that he had never ex- 
amined any’ other homceopathic remedies. They also offered 
a homeceopathic physician as a witness, who testified that no 
homeeopathic remedies could be analyzed. There was no 
evidence offered to show that our remedies were not 
properly medicated according to the homceopathic system. 
Had 1 known that the question of the medicinal virtues of our 
remedies would come up even incidentally I would have had 
present a number of chemists and a score of eminent homceo- 
pathic physicians to prove that Munyon’s homeopathic remedies 
are medicated according to the highest laws of homceopathy; 
that they are the product of regular graduated physicians, and 
have been passed upon and approved by leading homceopathic 
specialists. I could have offered thousands of testimonials from 
people who have been cured by these remedies, as they are 
known and endorsed in nearly every civilized land, having had 
probably a larger sale than any other known remedies. It is 
preposterous to presume that this company, which has been 
established for more than twenty years and has employed skilled 
chemists and reputable physicians in the laboratory from its very 
beginning, would offer to the public unmedicated pellets. If my 
remedies contain no remedial value, then Hahnemann’s system 
is wrong, all homceopathic medicines are a fake, and every 
homeeopathic physician is obtaining money under false pretenses.” 
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THE DRUG AND CHEMICAL MARKET 


The prices quoted in this report are those current in the wholesale market, and higher prices are paid for 
retail lots. The quality of goods frequently necessitates a wide range of prices. 








Condition of Trade. 
New York, January 21, IgII. 

There is yet an absence of important demand in the general 
market for drugs and chemicals, and comparatively few new de- 
velopments or changes are to be noted. Orders are coming in 
more freely from interior points, however, and the tendency gen- 
erally is in sellers’ favor, though competition in some lines has 
served to weaken values, as in the case of opium, which is lower, 
with glycerin, ipecac and cubeb berries, to name a few of the 
leading staples. In sympathy with the increased cost of spice, 
oil of cloves is fractionally higher, and scarcity of Carthagena 
ipecac has hardened the views of holders, Menthol has met with 
an active inquiry and prices are generally higher. Early in the 
interval extreme price advances were reported on ergot from 
Hamburg, but as we go to press new advices are much lower 
and we hear of sales on spot in instances at a fractional decline 
from our quotations. A lower range prevails for the finer grades 
of cacao butter, and among the seeds decorticated cardamoms are 
easier, but star anise is held with increased firmness. Nearly all 
the cheap parcels of Valencia saffron having been cleaned up, 
prices were advanced last week and sales are making at quota- 
tions. Oil of peppermint has developed increased strength, west- 
ern holders being reluctant sellers at quoted prices, and only 
limited supplies are available on spot at the inside prices. 
Among other notable fluctuations during the interval are higher 
prices for acetphenetidin and cocaine, both advances being at- 
tributed to the higher cost of crude material. Other price re- 
visions are commented on in succeeding paragraphs, and the list 
is tabulated below, as follows: 


HIGHER. ‘ LOWER. 
Acetphenetidin, 3alsam fir, Oregon, 
Althea root, cut, Balsam Peru, 
Arrowroot, St. Vincent, Cardamoms, decorticated, 
Balsam copaiba, Calendula flowers. 

Buchu leaves, short, Crude paraffin, 


Cantharides, Cubeb berries, 
Cocaine, Gambier, 
Colocynth pulp, Glycerin, 
Elecampane root, Guarana, 
Ergot, Ipecac, 
Lavender flowers, Opium, 
Linseed oil, Rape seed, 
Menthol, Snake root, 


Naphthalene, 

Oil of cloves, 

Oil of peppermint, 

Oil of turpentine, 

Rochelle salt, 

Seidlitz mixture. 

Saffron, Spanish, 

Tahiti vanilla beans, 

Drugs. 

Acetphenetidin was advanced on the roth inst., and the re- 
vised quotations of manufacturers now range from 82%4 to 9o0c, 
the inside figure being for 500 |b. lots. 

Arnica flowers continue to offer at 10 to 11%4c, but sales are 
confined for the most part to small jobbing parcels. 

Arrowroot, St. Vincent, is scarce on spot, and holders have 


advanced quotations to the range of 6 to 6%c. 


Balsams.—Copaiba is not urged in excess of trade require- 
ments, stocks being light, and prices are maintained firmly at an 
advance to 40 to 42c for South American and 50 to 52%c for 
Para. Fir, Canada, is dull and easy, with sales of barrels re- 
ported recently at $4.40; Oregon is fractionally lower, holders 
being willing sellers at 85 to goc. Peru is offered more freely 
and at lower prices, cases having changed hands during the in- 


terval at $1.60 to $1.80. Tolu is quiet but firm at 20 to 2ic, sup- 
plies being not over abundant. 


Barks.—Condurango has been in moderate request and we hear 
of sales in original packages at 10c. Buckthorn is finding a mod- 
erate consuming outlet with the sales at 4% to 434c. Prickly ash 
is in light supply and holders are firm in their views at 55 to 75¢, 
according to seller, Bayberry remains quiet, but values appear 
well sustained at 5 to 6c. Cascara has-developed no action of 
consequence either as regards price or demand and 8% to 9%c 
is yet named for two and three year old bark. Cottonroot is less 
actively inquired for, but quotations are maintained firmly at 14 
to 18c. White pine and wild cherry are meeting with about the 
usual seasonable inquiry at previous prices, or say, 4% to 5¢ and 
6 to gc, respectiveiy. 

Bay laurel leaves have passed out into consuming channels in 
fair lots since our last and quotations are well sustained at 3% 
to 3%4c, some large sales being reported at the outside figure. 


Buchu leaves, short, continue on the upward grade in primary 
markets and spot values appear well sustained at $1 to $1.20 as 
to holder. There are intimations that the present high prices 
will not last long, unless the crop should turn out short. 

Cacao butter continues in demand at unchanged prices; stocks 
are fairly liberal in quantity and sales are making at 34 to 36c 
for bulk and 36 to 4oc for wrapped fingers. 

Calendula flowers have weakened since our last and holders 
of Germarr offer more freely at 24 to 25¢c. 

Cantharides, Russian, are firmer and dealers quote 72 to 75c 
for whole and 75 io 77c for powdered. Chinese blistering beetles 
do not vary from 30 to 35c. 


Cannabis indica is passing out to the trade in small quantities, 
with prime East Indian bringing $1.25. 

Cassia buds are in moderate consumptive demand only, but 
holders offer with reserve, in the face of slight scarcity, at an 
advance to 23 to 24¢, 

Coca leaves, Truxillo, show a hardening tendency influenced 
by stock depletion, and recent sales were at 30 to 35c as to 
quality and quantity. Huanuco are held and selling at 40 to 45¢c. 

Cocaine has advanced in price in consequence of the higher 
markets for crade, and the revised quotations of manufacturers 
are on the basis of $3.55 to $3.75 for bulk, as to quantity, an ad- 
vance of 20c per ounce. 

Codliver oil, Norwegian, is finding about the usual seasonable 
demand and quotations are maintained firmly at $33 to $36. 

Colocynth pulp is in advancing tendency in foreign markets, 
London cabling an advance of 2d. per" lb., but on spot sales of 
U. S. P. are making at 22 to 25c. 

Cubeb berries are held with increased firmness in view of the 
limited available spot supply, xx being marked up to 44 to 46c 
and powdered to 46 inside, 

Damiana leaves continue inquired for, and the demand is met 
at 35 to 4oc. 

Elder flowers continue in good demand and we hear of nu- 
merous sales at the quoted range of 16 to 17¢c. 

Ergot has lost some of the firmness which characterized the 
market at the beginning of the month, and while sales are re- 
ported at $1.15 to $1.25, there are intimations that less might be 
done on a firm bid. 

Glycerin reflects the influence of competition among holders, 
and C. P. is obtainable at 25 to 26c in drums, according to quan- 
tity. 

Goose grease has been arriving in fair quantity and supplies 
are offering in 5 lb. cans at 30 to 35c, while 35 to 4oc is named 
for lesser quantities. 
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Grindelia robusta is passing out freely in a small jobbing way 
and quotations are maintained at 14 to 16c. 

Guarana, in the absence of important demand, shows an 
easier tendency, and the revised quotations are $2.15 to $2.20. 

Haarlem oil is passing out quite actively to the trade, and the 
market is firmer, with nothing offering at under $2.35. 

Lavender flowers, select, are in light supply and wanted, with 
nothing offering at under 16 to 20c as to quantity and quality. 

Lycopodium has been more actively inquired for and the 
sales during the interval were at an advance to 48 to 50c. 

Manna is attracting increased attention owing to reports of 
advancing markets abroad; the lay down cost of small flake has 
already advanced to 55%4c, but on spot 52 fo 55c can yet be done. 

Menthol shows increasing strength; after sales at $3.50 to 
$3.75 early in the interval, holders generally advanced their quo- 
tations to $3.75 to $3.90; stocks are limited in all quarters and 
forward shipments are reported sold at full prices. 

Mullen flowers have been inquired for to some extent during 
the interval and we hear of some sales at 65c. 

Nux vomica is held at full recent prices in consequence of 
stock depletion, but supplies are yet obtainable at 2%4 to 3c. 

Olive oil, green, is in advancing tendency abroad, and spot 
quotations are well maintained at the range of $1.25 to $1.30; 
yellow is held and selling at $1.35 to $1.40. 

Opium has developed a weaker tendency during the interval 
in consequence of lack of important demand, the article being 
taken in a jobbing way only, or for small consuming accounts. 
Under pressure to realize on the part of holders the price of 
cases dropped to $4.70 and broken lots have sold at $4.75; pow- 
dered and granular share the weakness of the gum and offerings 
are made at $6.40 to $6.45. 

Paraffin, crude, is a shade easier, supplies being offered more 
freely at a decline to 3% to 3%, as to quantity. 

Quinine has been only in moderate demand for the past week 
or so and the market is dull and spiritless, with leading domestic 
makers continuing to fill orders on the basis of 14c for bulk in 
100 oz. tins. 

Saffron Spanish is in advancing tendency in consequence of 
the firm tenor of advices in primary markets and nothing is now 
available on spot at under $10.50, with up to $11 named as to 
holder, In broken lots American is selling at 20c. 

Senna leaves, of the various grades, have not changed ma- 
terially during the interval, and picked whole are maintained at 
21 to 22c; siftings do not vary from 7% to &c. 

Sugar of milk is held with increased firmness, though quota- 
tions are unchanged at the previous range of 9! to 10c. 

Vanilla beans, Tahiti, are scarce and wanted, and holders gen- 
erally ask at an advance to $2. 

Vanilla beans, Mexican, are easier, whole offering in instances 
at $3, though up to $4.75 is yet named for the choice grades. 
Cuts are in rather limited supply and offer with reserve at an 
advance to $2.37% te $2.50. Bourbons have eased off to the 
range of $3 to $3.75. 

Venice turpentine is not inquired for to any extent, but quota- 
tions appear well sustained at 32 to 34¢c. 

Wax, Brazil, is in improved demand and all grades are firmer 
and fractionally higher. No. 1 is quoted at 55 to 56c; No. 2, 45 
to 46c; No. 3, 33% to 34c, and North Country at 33 to 34¢c. 

Yerba santa is in good seasonable demand and quotations are 
steadily maintained at the range of 14 to I5c. 


Chemicals. 

Acetic acid has not varied during the interval and the recent 
revision to a lower range does not appear to have materially in- 
creased consumption. We quote U. S. P., 36 percent. at $4 to 
$4.90; in carboys 28 percent, is quoted at $1.95 to $2 as to quan- 
tity. 

Amyl acetate has further advanced since our last, the in- 
creased cost of crude influencing manufacturers to revise quota- 
tions to the higher range of $1.65 to $1.80 as to quantity. 

Arsenic is dull at the moment, only small sales being reported 
at 2.20c. for white and 6%c for red. 


Bleaching powder continues in moderately active demand and 
quotations are maintained. at 1.30c, though 1.25¢ is named as 
acceptable in some quarters. 

Blue vitriol is maintained firmly despite the weakness in cop- 
per and the demand, which is of fair average proportions, is 
being met at 4 to 4%c. 


Chlorate of potash has developed no new feature of conse- 
quence either as regards price or demand and the range for 
crystals and powders remains at 9% to 9%4c and 9% to 9%c re- 
spectively. 

Cream of tartar is held at the previous range of 26% to 26%4c 
for crystals and 26% to 27c for powdered, though the sales are 
chiefly in a jobbing way. 

Naphthalene continues in demand and flake and ball are both 
quoted at 234c inside. 

Nitrate of soda is maintained in firmer position at an advance 
to $2.20 to $2.221%4 for 96 percent. and $2.12%4 to $2.20 for 95 
percent., as to quantity, in carload lots. 

Nitrite of soda is likely to go higher, as the article is no 
longer obtained as a by-product in the manufacture of litharge; 
meanwhile spot quotations have been advanced to the range of 
67% to 7c. 

Oxalic acid is easy in tone with sellers at 714c and a moderate 
demand is reported. 

Potassium permanganate is in moderate request and quota- 
tions are maintained at the recent advance to 1034 to I1%c. 

Quicksilver is reported*scarce on spot, but quotations are 
nominally unchanged, the previous low range of 57% to 58c 
holding good as to quantity. 

Rochelle salt has been further advanced since our last and 
manufacturers now quote at the revised range of I9 to I9%c 
for powdered, the inside figure being for 5 bbl. lots. 

Saltpetre, crude, is maintained with increased firmness in the 
face of slight scarcity and quotations show an advance to 4% to 
434c; refined is held and selling at 434 to 634c. 
Seidlitz mixture is higher in sympathy with Rochelle salt and 
514 to 16c is now the quotation of manufacturers, 

Tartaric acid is taken with some reserve at the recent advance 
in price and we hear of jobbing sales only at 29% to 29%c for 
crystals and 29% to 30c for powdered, as to quantity and Seller. 


Gums. 

Aloes, Curacao, is in small supply and pretty closely concen- 
trated, with quotations marked up to 63% to 7c. 

Arabic sorts remain as previousiy quoted, with sabia wholly 
in the way of jobbing quantities, and 1oc is maintained for amber 
grades. 

Asafcetida,is held at full recent limits, but the demand is 
without improvement, buyers operating only to the extent of 
immediate requirements. As to grade and test the range is $1.75 
to $3, the outside figure being for powdered. 

Benzoin is in improved demand and prices on Siam are main- 
tained firmly at $1.10 to $1.15. 

Camphor has shown a rather quiet condition during the inter- 
val, but owing to delays in deliveries holders maintain firm views, 
42c being quoted steadily for American and foreign in cases, 

Guaiac is in moderate request only, but the market appears 
well sustained at 20c for U. S. P. quality. 

Tragacanth continues in demand and the market is firmly 
maintained at the range of 77 to 78c for Aleppo firsts and 55 to: 
65c for seconds; Turkey firsts and seconds are held and selling 
at 75 to 8oc and 40 to 50c, respectively. 


Essential Otls. 

Important developments have been lacking in the essential oil 
market during the period under review. Cloves reflect the ad- 
vancing tendency in spice and holders generally name at an 
advance to $1.05 to $1.10 for bulk and $1.05 to $1.07% for bottles. 
Peppermint is maintained in very firm position owing to the re- 
luctance of western holders to sell at present prices and cases. 
have sold during the interval at $2.80, though in a limited way, 
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